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The First Institute of | 
Podiatry 


(Chartered [provisionally] by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York). 


An Institution devoted to instructing students and practitioners 
in the scientific and practical methods of treating foot lesions. 


On the first Monday in September, continuing for a 
period of four weeks, there will be a 


Special Practitioner's Course 


especially designed to acquaint those who have not had 
the advantages of an education in keeping with the es- 
sential progressive features of podiatry practice, foot 
orthopedics, x-ray work, massage, the making and 
correction of plaster casts, approved methods of strapping 
and bandaging, and the niceties of shielding, will con- 
stitute the most important details of this course. As but 
a limited number of practitioners can be enrolled for this 
course, those interested should make prompt application 
for registration. Fee $50. 

The regular undergraduate course begins the first 
Monday in October. Day Course, one year, Night Course, 
two years. Prospective students should communicate 
promptly with 


THE REGISTRAR, 


The First Institute of Podiatry 


213-217 WEST 125th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE OHIO COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY 


310 REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A. E. BIDDINGER, Dean 


Entrance requirements are two years’ high school or its equivalent 


For Catalogue and Information, address - + M. S. HARMOLIN, D.S.C., Secretary 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


National Association of Chiropodists 
PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
August 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921 
Make Your Special Train Reservations At Once 


By Communicating With : 
W. V. RAMSBURG . . PILLSBURY BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The School of Chiropody 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


a term begins September 1921, entrance requirements consist of one 
year’s high school work or its equivalent. Course gives thorough train- 
ing in all branches, both theoretical and practical, with an abundance of 
clinical material. 


/ 


September, 1922 the requirements for admission 
will be advanced to two years of High School 
work, or the equivalent; September, 1923 to three 
years of High School work or the equivalent. 


The staff consists of men of wide reputation in the medical and chiropody 
professions who have been selected because of their attainments and 
pedagogic ability. The history of Temple University, the success and 
achievements of its graduates from other departments, speak for the school 
of chiropody and warrant the confidence of the profession in the train- 
ing of its students. For detailed information and catalogue address 


FRANK A. THOMPSON, A.B., M.D., Director 
18TH AND BuTTOoNWooD STREETS 
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Otto F. Schuster, Inc. 


Manufacturer of 


FOOT 


The Prof. Royal Whitman Brace 
for Flat Feet, and Weak Ankles, 
Constructed from Specially Made 
Plaster Moulds of the Feet. 


673 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Telephone 2471 Plaza. 


Write for our Complete 


Catalogue of 
Standard Remedies 
Instruments 


Supplies 


for use in Chiropody practice 


CHEMISTS 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


The Belmont Co.. 


NTIPHLOGISTINE is the 

first thought of the physician 
in treating all conditions where 
inflammation plays a part. Most 
professional chiropodists have 
employed Antiphlogistine suc- 
cessfully in their practices. 

If you are not acquainted with 
this antiseptic, heat-retaining 
cataplasm send for sample and 
literature without delay. 


THE DENVER 
CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
New York City .. New York 
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Chiropody Supply Houses, from Drug- 
gists or direct from our laboratory. 
Free samples are yours for the asking 
and the medical staff of our Company 
will be glad to confer with you in refer- 
ence to special cases and conditions. 


PRICE—50 CENTS THE TUBE 
Special to Chiropodists on orders for 
one dozen— $4.00 per dozen. 


Esko Products Company 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 
Laboratories: Stroudsburg, Penna. 
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SURGERY OF THE FOOT 
T. A. Wituis, M.D. 


CLEVELAND, O 


I know of no part of the body upon which such a variety of surgical 
procedures have been attempted as upon the foot, and probably there is 
no part upon which so great a proportion have proven unsatisfactory. 
From the removal of an ingrown toenail to an amputation, from a subcu- 
taneous tenotomy to an arthrodesis, the methods have been as diverse as 
the personal equations of the operators, and the ultimate results have 
with few exceptions been as unsatisfactory as the methods have been 
varied. 

The mechanical ingenuity of a Galli Suspension for drop foot has 
been defeated by the physiological changes occuring in Nature’s building 
materials. The physiological transference of muscle power has been up- 
set by the disturbance of complex mechanical balance and the law of 
gravity. The transplanted tendons do not retain their original strength 
and the bones themselves owing to their inherent formative processes 
change in form according to the stresses and strains of the new positions. 
The carpenter and the steel worker can rely upon their materials to retain 
their forms but the materials with which the orthopedist must work are 
as unseasoned lumber and untempered iron. 

Comparatively few are the surgical procedures of the foot which 
have withstood the test of time under ordinary functional use. There are 
two mechanical reasons for these unsatisfactory results: First the weight 
bearing function of the foot, second, the complexity of its structure. Nor- 
mally the muscles work at an enormous disadvantage. Their power is ap- 
plied to the short arms of the levers where the pull required is several 
times the weight to be lifted. In addition lateral balance must be main- 
tained by deflected pull, pull around the corner. Then to further handi- 
cap the organ we cramp it into a misfit and deforming mold, walk with it 
broadside to the current and pound it down upon the stone pavement with 
a hundred and fifty pounds force ten thousand times a day. 

Is it any wonder then that the foot rebels? It has not a fighting 
chance and its bunions and corns are but battle scars. The pronated foot 
with its cramps and pains, the contracted foot with its metatarsalgia, ham- 
mer toes and callosities are but penalties exacted by the abused organs 
for unfair play or penances done at the shrine of fashion, as senseless 
as though rendered a pagon idol. 

To correct a deformity one must understand the process of its de- 
velopment. . What hope can be entertained of correcting a claw foot if 


* Read before The Pedic Society, State of Ohio, May 30th, 1921. 
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the patient continues to wear the short, pointed shoe that has brought 
about the condition? What chance is there of overcoming a progressing 
flat foet if the owner continues to paralyze his tibials anticus by bad 
posture and deforming shoes ? 

A common operation and one that has frequently lead to disappoint- 
ment is that for the cure of bunion. There are a number of modifica- 
tions of this procedure each of which has good results to its credit. Un- 
fortunately, however, each has been applied to all degrees and types of the 
deformity and there have been consequent failures and even aggravations. 

Hallux valgus is the result of definite causes and the deformity fol- 
lows a definite course of development. First, there is abduction of the 
great toe on its metatarsal. This produces a prominence of the joint 
which is constantly irritated by pressure. The irritation produces an over 
growth of epidermis with the formation of a callous; an overgrowth of 
the periosteum and bone, forming an eburnation; and an over develop- 
ment of the interposed bursa, all occuring as the result of nature's at- 
tempt at self-protection The torsion of the joint and the pull of the ten- 
dons cause a rotation of the toe and in extreme cases a dislocation. 

In the first stage the foot will recover if given a chance; a straight 
shoe and release from pressure. 

When the eburnation has formed the condition requires the same 
chance, but in addition the overgrowth of the bone must be removed. This 
may be done by any efficient method and it may not completely correct the 
abduction. However, the functional result is good and the great toe is 
restored to a useful condition. 

When the toe has rotated or dislocated it is a useless organ and prob- 
ably cannot regain its function. In this condition removal of the metatar- 
sal head with some of its shaft gives the most satisfactory result. From 
an aesthetic viewpoint this is the most satisfactory of all bunion opera- 
tions, but the function of the toe is not retained. 

Many of the unsatisfactory results following these procedures are 
due to lack of after care. Unless followed up carefully these patients will 
return to the same sort of footwear which caused the lesion in the first 
place, and within a short time it will be as bad as, or worse than before. 
Two weeks fixation in a plaster spica followed by an adhesive plaster 
spica and graduated use in a proper shoe, with, in some cases, a metatarsal 
support will maintain the benefit of the operation and make it worth 
while. 

The condition known as claw foot, contracted foot, talipes cavus, 
or equino-cavus has been attacked by a number of different methods, in- 
cluding tenotomies and tendon transplantation ; resection of the heads of 
the meta-tarsals or phalanges ; cuneiform osteotomies of the tarsus ; plant- 
ar fasciotomies and combinations of two or more of these. 

The disappointments following the use of these various procedures 
either have been due to failure to realize that this is a complex deformity 
involving both the flexor and extensor structures, or to lack of continued 
after care. 

There is this great difference between general or abdominal surgery 
and orthopedic surgery. In the former the operation is the final stage 
of treatment and the patient-has nothing to do but recuperate. In the lat- 
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ter the operation is only the beginning of treatment and unless followed 
by proper care is much better left undone. 

The cavus component of the contracted foot deformity is best over 
come by the Steindler method of freeing the plantar fascia from its at- 


tachment to the os calcis, thus allowing, with an enlongation, increased 


separation of the fore and hind parts of the foot. The contractions of 
the dorsal structures may then be attacked in either of two ways; by sac- 
rificing enough bone by the removal of a wedge through the tarsus to al- 
low correction, or by sacrificing the common extensor and extensor longus 
hallucis tendons as advocated by Hibbs, who severs these tendons and 
anchors their proximal ends through the outer cuneiform bone where they 
serve as dorsiflexors of the foot. 

The less extreme types of this deformity may be overcome by con- 
tinued use of proper foot wear with a lift under the metatarsal arch, and 
proper function of the foot with exercises and manipulation to increase 
the plantar mobility at the metatarso-phalangeal joints. These measures 
also constitute the correct post-operative treatment to assure benefit from 
the operative procedures. 

Paralytic deformities of the foot, most commonly due to infantile 
paralysis, present the most difficult of the foot problems. As the oppos- 
ing muscle groups are rarely equally affected, the balance of the foot is 
disturbed. The body weight acting at an abnormal angle soon produces 
a change in relation and form of both the bone and soft structures. The 
paralyzed muscles stretch. The unaffected or less affected muscles being 
unopposed, contract, and within a short time there is produced a resistant 
progressing deformity which is very difficult of correction. 

Paralytic deformities of the foot may be divided into four general 
classes: outward deflection of the foot or valgus: inward deflection or 
varus ; depression of the fore foot or equinus ; and depression of the heel 
or caleaneous. However, the most common are combinations of either of 
the vertical deformities with either of the lateral, as equino-varus, and 
calcaneo-valgus. 

There have been many attempts at correction of these deformities by 
transference of the various tendons from one point to another with the 
object of restoring muscle balance, but few have resulted in satisfactory 
function. The problem of balance is.complex and delicate so that it may 
be upset in either direction, and expert technique is required to assure 
physiological activity of the transplanted muscle. 

The transplantations which have proven most satisfactory are the 
transference to the outer side of the foot of the tibialis anticus for varus 
deformity and transference inward of the peroneals to correct valgus. 
Before any muscle operation is attempted the bony deformity must be 
overcome as even a normal muscle cannot compete against a bone resist- 
ance. 

The object of all foot operations is stability of the foot as a weight 
bearing organ. A stable foot in good position without mobility is prefer- 
able to an unstable foot with motion at the joints. Therefore, many mus- 
cle operations have been discontinued in favor of bone stabilizing pro- 
cedures such as arthrodeses and the removal of the astragalus. In the 
latter procedure the ankle is not only stabilized laterally, but the foot is 
displaced backward on the leg so that a weaker calf muscle or a trans- 
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planted peroneus is able to produce plantar flexion of the foot and raise 
the body weight on the toes. The slight shortening of the leg is easily 
compensated by a cork wedge in the heel of the shoe. This is the most 
‘satisfactory of all foot operations when properly done and followed up. 

The success of a tendon transplantation depends upon the functional 
activity of the transplanted muscle in its new bed. The surgeons who 
report the most optimistic results in this work are those who describe the 
most careful and exact technique. Injury to the tendon or to the bed in 
which it is to lie means fibrous adhesions and scars which will interfere 
with the gliding of one upon the other. The transplanted tendon should 
if possible, be transplanted with its sheath as advocated by Ryerson, of, 
Chicago. When this is not possible it should be enclosed in the sheath of 
the tendon which it is to replace. It must be attached in as straight a 
line as possible with its origin so that its pull is direct. The tendon 
should be attached directly into the bone as attachment to a paralyzed 
tendon or to the periosteum is not durable, and great care must be used 
to avoid over stretching before the new attachment becomes firm. An al- 
teration of the shoe or a protective brace will preserve the transferred 
power during the process of re-adjustment and development. One must 
always bear in mind the fact that stretching will paralyze a muscle as 
effectively as a nerve lesion and must be prevented by all possible means: 

Congenital malformations of the foot, the most common of which is 
congenital equino-varus, are amenable to treatment sufficiently thorough 
and persistent, provided it is instituted early. The earlier the case is 
obtained the more malleable are the structures and the more easily can 
the deformity be overcome. The lateral component of the deformity is 
first attacked. Without an anesthetic moderate force is applied in avert- 
ing the foot. It is held in the improved position while a flannel bandage 
is applied and over this a light plaster of Paris bandage extending from 
the tips of the toes to the upper calf. After a week the bandage is re- 
moved, the foot carefully cleansed and powdered, and the procedure re- 
peated with increased correction of the deformity. 

When the lateral component has been over corrected the vertical is 
attacked in the same manner, and finally a simple retaining plaster is ap- 
plied to hold the parts while permanent adjustment takes place. 

In older children the deformity is much more persistant but the 
same principles are applied and the patient is encouraged to walk in the 
corrective plasters in order to hasten the process of adjustment. An anes- 
thetic is usually required in the older cases. 

Various operative procedures may be required in the more stubborn 
cases and are the more indicated the old the the patient. These consist 
in removal of a*wedge of bone from the convexity of the curvature, in- 
sertion of a ledge on the concavity, or plastic operations on the joint cap- 
sules and ligaments. 

The gradual correction by manipulation is much more satisfactory 
in results and the most important consideration of congenital deformities 
is the earliest possible treatment. 

Injuries to the foot are very apt to be followed by unexpected de- 
formities and the resulting disabilities are apt to be of unexpected du- 
ration. 

Many apparently trifling traumata result in permanent disturbance of 
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balance and consequent interference with mechanical function of the part. 

X-ray from two directions, of every sprain and strain of the foot will 
avert the ill result of many an over-looked fracture or crush of a bone. 

Many of these injuries show no displacement of the parts at first. It 
is the continued use and weight bearing that causes the deformation, the 
foot usually pronating, with rotation of the scaphoid and flattening of the 
arch and ultimately a rigid, painful flat foot. 

Early diagnosis and protection will avoid these disabilities. 

Injury to the soft parts of the foot require particular attention on ac- 
count of their tendency toward slow healing with painful scar formation 
due to delayed circulation. Local stasis of circulation with its consequent 
swelling and edema diminishes the vitality of a part, delays healing, and 
predisposes to infection. The greatest care must be used in removing de- 
vitalized tissue and acquiring exact approximation without undue tension 
in case of open wounds. The foot should then be elevated and gentle mas- 
sage of the leg and thigh instituted to encourage circulation and healing. 

Ordinarily infection does not occur in normal tissues. Therefore, the 
more nearly normal the environment of a wound can be kept the less apt 
it is to become infected. Massage of a bruise or sprain followed by elas- 
tic pressure will do wonders in the way of preventing local stasis and in 
hastening recovery. 

Acute foot strain, weak foot, pronated foot, flat foot of the first, sec- 
ond and third degrees ; flaccid flat foot, spastic, and rigid flat foot ; all dif- 
ferent stages and different degrees of the same mechanical derangement, 
form the most common of all foot disabilities and furnish ground for the 
most heated and endless argument. Its etiology is based on deforming 
foot wear and improper posture. Its manifestations are as familiar to you 
all as are the affairs of your daily routine. Its existence will be bread 
and butter to the manufacturers of foot specialties until that day when 
common sense shall triumph over desire to improve upon nature, and com- 
fort over false ideals of beauty. 


There are two main theories in regard to the proper treatment of 
this condition. One based upon the usg of mechanical support with which 
to relieve the yielding structures; the other based upon the removal of 
all support, and the restoration of natural function by physiological means. 

In the application of the first theory we find a great variety of meth- 
ods and materials. Probably the most widely recognized of these is the 
use of a steel plate made on a plaster of Paris cast of the foot taken 
while held in a corrected position. The spasm of the spastic type of foot 
must be relieved, and the adhesions of the rigid type must be broken up 
before such a cast can be properly made or before such a plate can be 
expected to ameliorate the condition Moreover, in order that permanent 
relief can be obtained the musculature of the foot must be developed and 
proper posture acquired by persistent massage, manipulation and exer- 
cises. One who relies on the the support alone is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Success in the application of the second theory depends altogether 
upon the intelligent cooperation of the patient, but it may be assured in 
the great majority of cases if this can be obtained. 
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The patient is first instructed thoroughly as to the etiology and de- 
velopment of the deformity. He is then shown the proper posture of the 
feet and how to assume the normal attitude. He is drilled in exercises 
to strengthen the anterior tibial and the flexors of the toes and foot; the 
foot is inverted with adhesive plaster and last, but by no means least, he 
is ordered to wear shoes which hold the heel firmly but give the toes and 
fore foot room to resume their normal position and function. 

The average case of acute or chronic foot strain can be absolutely re- 
lieved within a month if the patient will follow directions, without the 
use of a support of any kind. 

The spastic type will require firmer adhesive strapping, and perhaps 
a lift on the inner border of the heel. 

The rigid type will be hastened by manipulation and a lift, and an 
occasional case will do better with a support. 

Where intelligence and cooperation are not both obtainable the sec- 
ond method must give place to the first, or support method. 


OBITUARY 
Leicu R. Gorpon, M.D. 


“Stricken with acute heart disease, with which he had been a sufferer 
for several months, Dr. Leigh R. Gordon, 48 years old, well known Lex- 
ington physician and former coroner of Fayette county, died suddenly 
at his office in the Ben Ali theatre building, here Sunday night, May 
22nd, at about 8:30 o'clock. He was alone and his body was not found 
by friends until half an hour later. 

Dr. Gordon was a native of Winchester where he was born on Feb. 12 
1873. He graduated at Central University, Richmond, and took his medi- 
cal degree at the Louisville Medical College. 

About six years ago he dropped the general practice of medicine and 
went to New York, where he took a special course of seven months in the 
orthopedic hospital clinics in foot diseases and since his return to Lexing- 
ton had been practicing as a specialist. Having served as coroner of 
Fayette county several years ago, he yielded to the solicitations of friends 
and recently announced for reelection to that office.” 

To the above obituary notice which appeared in a Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, paper we can add but little. 

We knew Leigh Gordon during his months in New York and learned 
to admire and respect him as a colleague and a man. His winning per- 
sonality and the absolute earnestness of his desire to see our profession 
forge to the front won for him many friends distant from his own fire- 
side. 

When the Kentucky Pedic Society was organized some two years 
ago he was chosen to be its president, and, principally through his instru- 
mentality, its members were fired with enthusiasm to place chiropody on 
the pedestal it belongs. 

The Kentucky Association loses, not alone an able president, but a 
hard worker and a good friend, and the whole profession has sustained 
a great loss in Leigh Gordon’s passing. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 


S. Rutuerrorp Levy, D.S.C. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


In this advanced age of education along scientific lines, there seems 
to be an awakening in every department of human activity. We find a 
striving for the higher ideals of life, a reaching toward the greater heights 
of accomplishment and achievement. In the arts, letters and sciences 
there appears an unprecented activity toward the end of producing results 
of inestimable value to humanity. 

The records of the daily press show instances of the progress and 
development of the varied arts; reviews of books on fiction, history and 
sciences are presented to the public as reading matter, for the edification 
of the people. 

Modern journalism aims to enlighten the people on all matters, and 
dissemination of information is the purpose and object of a successful 
journalist. 

Chiropody of today represents a branch of medical practice, a spe- 
cialized field of endeavor capable of rendering service for human health 
and comfort. Chiropody is going onward and forward in the rapid march 
of progress, but who knows it outside of the profession ? 

Let there be light! Let us tell the world what chiropody is and what 
it stands for in the sum total of human comfort. 

Let us take up the plan corceived by the National Association of 
Chiropodists—a campaign of education to enlighten the public of the true 
worth and significance of chiropody. The educational films are telling us 
stories from time to time, are depicting the various processes of manu- 
facture of useful articles, presenting pictures of scientific research and 
development. 

Could we not obtain some ethical publicity through this medium? 
Would there be objection to showing views of the orthopedic department 
of one of our colleges, presenting the various phases of handling an ortho- 
pedic case and thus giving the public information that would unquestion- 
ably elevate the profession in the eyes of the people ? 

Public lectures in all the large cities of this country under the auspices 
of the National and State Societies would undoubtedly excite interest ; you 
might say that the public is little concerned in matters bearing upon the 
development of our profession, but that is not the point; a large percent- 
age of the people have more or less foot trouble, weakened or flattened 
arches; this is evidenced by the fact of an increased sale of foot appli- 
ances, indicating a demand for relief of some kind. 

If the lecturer would announce that he had a message to deliver to 
the people on the correction of painful foot conditions, I am sure that a 
large audience would greet him to learn something and be avised regard- 
ing their feet; and continuing these lectures would in course of time 
familiarize the public with every phase of our professional activities. 

Yes, let there be light, and let its rays unfold facts and information 
that will place our profession among the accepted and dignified profes- 
sions of this land. 

Let us take our place in the sun, and by earnest and honest effort 
justify our position. 
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Let the slogan be: “A Campaign for Better Feet.” Let us tell the 
world just how we can serve it. Let us tell of our organizations, of our 
schools and colleges, of our high aims and ambitions to qualify our stu- 
dents to scientifically serve society. Let us not be backward, but come 
to the front and advertise ourselves as a profession in an ethical way. 

Ethical publicity is employed by the recognized professions in the 
form of public talks and addresses on various matters pertaining to health, 
and sometimes the screen tells a story showing the way to obtain and 
maintain perfect health. 

How often do we read the announcement that Dr. Smith, the emin- 
ent pathologist, will discuss the ravages of cancer, or that Dr. Brown, the 
osteopath, will speak to the public on the drugless methods of treatment, 
or Dr. Green, the orthodontist, will tell the people how unsightly teeth 
can be straightened and the ‘mouth beautified, or that Dr. Black, the emin- 
ent orthopedist, will lecture on bloodless surgery. But have you ever 
heard Dr. Gray, the chiropodist or chiropodial orthopedist, announced to 
deliver a message to the people on how flat feet could be remedied and 
corrected ? 

Public lectures, no matter which profession is represented, is an 
absolute form of ethical publicity if conducted in a straight forward ethi- 
cal manner. 

The best publicity given the profession thus far was at the N. A. C. 
Convention in Philadelphia, when there were numerous articles published 
on chiropodial matters, and one journal commented editorially upon the 
significance of chiropody as a profession. 

The time is now opportune to inaugurate this campaign of education, 
the next-convention will be held in San Francisco, watch the papers dur- 
ing this convention and I feel assured that you will be greatly gratified by 
the results of the Publicity Committee who are putting forth every effort 
to place chiropody on the map from the standpoint of ethical publicity. 

Let us not procrastinate any longer, but let there be light and may 
the profession of chiropody bask in the sunshine, grow bigger and better 
and become a power among the helpful professions of this country: 


CONVENTION NUMBER 


The Journav for September will contain a complete report of the 
Tenth Annual Convention. The preparation of this number sets upon 
the shoulders of the Editor a tremendous burden because all the news 
will, of necessity, be mailed from San Francisco and “set up” upon his ar- 
rival home. Five days is indeed a short time to collect, write, and print 
all the news of the various activities, the committee reports, etc., but the 
job will be tackled this year, and we trust you will enjoy the first conven- 
tion number edited under the ownership of the N. A. C. 
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THE ETIOLOGY OF COMMON WARTS 
THEIR PRODUCTION IN THE SECOND GENERATION 
B. Kincery, B.S., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Dermatology and Syphilclogy. University of Michigan Medical School. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Assuming that ordinary warts were of an infectious origin, and pro- 
ceeding on the theory that the particular infectious agent was in the 
nature of a filtrable virus, Wile and Kingery, almost two years ago, under- 
took the proof of these speculations. Their method of procedure in the 
first series of experiments was comparatively simple, and exactly like that 
employed in similar studies on the causative agent of molluscum contagio- 
sum. Ordinary lesions of verruca vulgaris were removed by curettement 
and ground up in a mortar with a small amount of saline. The mash thus 
obtained was passed through the finest Berkefeld filter under negative 
pressure. The sterility of the resultant filtrate was tested and proved by 
the uniform negative results obtained when portions of it were added to 
various culture mediums. The remainder of the filtrate was then injected 
intracutaneously into several human subjects. Other than the requisite 
that they present no verrucous lesions, the subjects of these experiments 
were chosen indiscriminately. Following an incubation period varying 
from four to eight weeks, extremely small papular lesions made their ap- 
pearance at the sites of the injections of the sterile filtrate. Daily obser- 
vations of the developing lesions revealed the fact that they were subject 
to several clinical variations. Some of the lesions, after they had develop- 
ed to a certain size, remained stationary for a time, and then underwent 
spontaneous involution. Some of the lesions gradually increased in size 
until they had attained the dimensions of a split pea, at which time they 
were removed for histologic study. The most striking feature in the 
development of these experimental lesions, however, was the marked 
rapidity of growth exhibited by certain of the lesions located at the sites 
of frequent trauma. In other words, the hyperkeratoses, developing at 
the sites of injections of the sterile filtrate, were virtually identical, both 
clinically and pathologically, with our present conception of ordinary 
warts. 

Encouraged by these results, which seem extremely suggestive of a 
filtrable causative agent in the production of verruca vulgaris, a second 
series of experiments was immediately undertaken with the view of pro- 
ducing these lesions in the second generation. Accordingly, an exactly 
similar technic was employed, using the lesions above described as the 
source of the material. The sterility of the filtrate was again proved, 
the injections were made as before, and the subjects of the experiments 
were kept under daily observation. 

After an incubation period, this time of approximately six months, 
extremely minute papular lesions gradually made their appearance at the 
exact sites of the injections of the sterile filtrate. One or two of the 
developing lesions after a time disappeared spontaneously, yet the major- 
ity gradually increased in size until they approximated that of a split pea. 
At that time they presented a marked hyperkeratosis, a definitely verru- 
cous surface and were in every way clinically indistinguishable from or- 
dinary verruca vulgaris. Histologic examination at this time revealed a 
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picture virtually identical with Unna’s description of the changes occur- 
ing in these lesions. They exhibited varying degrees of hyperkeratosis, 
depending on the size of the growth. The rete malpighii presented a 
marked acanthosis with the usual branching and extension downward of 
the rete pegs. Here and there in this layer were present the peculiarly 
vacuolated cells, which Unna believed significant of beginning retrogres- 
sion of the lesions. Finally, there was the mild reaction in the cutis and 
vascularity of the interpapillary bodies. In other words, these localized 
hyperkeratoses carried into the second generation, as described above, 
followed a clinical course, and presented a histologic picture which cor- 
responded without exception to our present conception of ordinary warts. 
COMMENT 

That localized epithelial changes, notably hyperkeratinization, do re- 
sult from bacterial implantation or from the products of bacteria so im- 
planted, is a fact of which we have ample clinical proof. As examples 
of this may be mentioned the localized hyperkeratoses occurring in tuber- 
culosis verrucosa cutis, as a result of the tubercle bacillus; in keratosis 
blennorrhagica due to the gonococcus, and in the acuminate condyloma so 
frequently associated with infective excretions. 

The similarity between the pathologic processes represented by the 
foregoing, and that occurring in ordinary verruca vulgaris, is at least 
suggestive of an analogous causative mechanism. Such a view is further 
substantiated by the numerous evidences of contagion exhibited by ordi- 
nary warts in their tendency to occur in crops, their transmission to con- 
tiguous surfaces by contact, and the frequent appearance of multiple 
“daughter warts” when a preexisting single lesion is traumatized. Final- 
ly, the infectious theory of the origin of these lesions has been advanced 
to a great extent by the laboratory experiments of Variot, Jadassohn and 
others, who have demonstrated the contagiousness of the lesions in var- 
ious ways. 

Opposing this view, however, is that which would explain their oc- 
currence as the result of foreign body implantation, because bits of glass, 
steel etc. are not infrequently encountered in verrucose lesions. That 
localized hyperkeratoses of a warty nature undoubtedly occur following 
such implantation, however, is in no way conclusive proof of the etio- 
logic moment of the foreign body itself. Such a finding might lend it- 
self equally well to the explanation that the trauma incident to the en- 
trance of the foreign body served as a portal of entrance for the infecting 
organism. Finally it would rather seem, from the clinical and experi- 
mental evidences of contagion, and the experiments described herein, 
that in the production of ordinary warts there must be an infectious 
agent that is specific, that does not thrive on ordinary cultural mediums, 
and that is at the same time capable of passing through the finest filtering 
apparatus obtainable 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. The demonstration of a filtrable virus for warts by Wile and 
Kingery is further substantiated by their production in the second gene- 
ration. 
2. The period of incubation from the time of inoculation to the de- 
velopment of well defined lesions is apparently much longer than pertains 
to other filtrable viruses —Jour. Am. Med. Ass'n 
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| SAN FRANCISCO—OUR CONVENTION CITY 


San Francisco, the chief seaport and 
metropolis of California and the Pacific 
Coast, the tenth city in population 
(1910) of the United States, and the 
largest and most important city west 
of the Missouri River, is situated cen- 
trally on the coast of the state. 

The peninsula is from 6 to 8m. broad 
within the city limtis. The magnifi- 
cent bay is some fifty miles long in 
its medial line, and has a shore line of 
more than 300 miles; its area is about 
450 sq. m., of which 79 are within the 
three fathom limit, including San Pab- 
lo Bay. This great inland water re- 
ceives the two principal rivers of Cali- 
fornia, the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin. The islands of the bay are 
part of the municipal district, as are 
also the Farallones, a group of rocky 
islets about 30 miles out in the Pacific. 
The bay islands are high and pictur- 
esque. Several are controlled by the 
national government and fortified. On 
Alcatraz Island is the United States 
Prison, and on Goat Island the United 
States Naval School of the Pacific. The 
old Spanish “presidio” is now a Uni- 
ted States military reservation, and an- 
other smaller one, the Fort Mason Gov- 
ernment Reservations, is in the vicin- 
ity. The naval station of the Pacific is 
on Mare Island in San Pablo, opposite 
Vallejo. Between 1890 and 1900 the 
harbour entrance from the Pacific was 
strongly fortified; it lies through what 
is called the Golden Gate, a_ strait 
about 5 miles long and one mile wide, 
at its narrowest point. The outlook 
from Mr. Tamalpais (2592 feet) gives 
a magnificient view of the city and 
bay. 

The site of the city is very hilly and 
is completely dominated by a line of 
rocky mountains that run like a cres- 
cent-shaped background from N.E. to 
S.W. across the peninsula, sulminating 
in the S.W. in the Twin Peaks (Las 
Papas “The Breasts”,) 925 ft. high. 
Telegraph Hill in the extreme N-E. the 
site in 1849 of the criminal settlement 
caled “Svdney own” and later known 
as the “Latin Quarter,” is 292 ft. high; 
Nob Hill, where the railway and min- 
ing “kings” of the sixties and seven- 
ties of the 19th century built their 
homes, which only in recent years has 
lost its exclusiveness, is 300 ft. high; 
Pacific Heights, which became the site 


of a fashionable quarter, is still higher, 
and in Golden Gate Park there is 
Strewberry Hill, 426 ft. Hilly as it re- 
mains today, the site was one much 
more so; and has been greatly changed 
by man. Great hills were razed and 
tumbled into the bay for the gain of 
land; others were pierced with cuts to 
conform to street grades and to the 
checker-board city plan adopted in the 
early days. 

An effort to induce the city to adopt 
in the rebuilding after the earthquake 
of 1906, an artistic plan failed, and 
reconstruction followed practically the 
old plan of the streets, although the 
buildings which had mmrked them 
had been for the most part obliterated. 
Some minor suggestions for improve- 
ment in arrangement only were ob- 
served. Cable lines were first practi- 
cally tested in San Francisco, in 1873, 
since the earthquake they have given 
place, with slight exception, to elec- 
tric car lines. A drive of some 20 
miles may be taken along the ocean 
front, through the Presidio, Golden 
Gate Park, and a series of handsome 
streets in the west end. Market Street, 
the principal business street, is more 
than 3 miles long and 120 ft. broad. 
For nearly its full extent, excepting the 
immediate water-front, and running 
westward to Van Ness Avenue, a dis- 
tance of 2 miles the buildings lining it 
on both sides and covering the adjoin- 
ing area, a total of some 2000 acres, or 
514 blocks, equivalent to 1-6 of the 
city plan, were reduced to ruins in the 
‘fire following the earthquake. only a 
few large buildings of so-called “fire- 
proof” construction remained standing 
on the street, and these had their in- 
teriors completely “gutted.” Repairs on 
the buildings left standing on this 
street alone involved an outlay of $5,- 
000,000. 

Almost the whole of this area was 
built up again by 1910. As the result 
of the reconstruction of this section, 
thousands of wooden buildings, which 
had been a striking architectural char- 
acteristic of the city, were replaced by 
structures of steel, brick and especially 
reinforced concrete. Before the earth- 
quake, wood had been employed to a 
large extent, partly because of the ac- 
cessibility, cheapeness and general ex- 
cellence of redwood, but also because 
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of the belief that it was better suited 
to withstand earthquake shocks. While 
the wooden buildings were little dam- 
aged by the shocks, the comparative 
non-imflammability of redwood proved 
no safeguard and fire swept the affect- 
ed area irresistibly. In 1900 only one- 
thirteenth of the buildings in the city 
were of other material than wood. Of 
the 28,000 huildings destroyed in the 
disaster of 1906, valued approximately 
at $105,000,000, only 5000 were such as 
had involved steel, stone or brick, in 
their construction. The new buildings 
on which an estimated amount of $150,- 
000,000 had been expended up to April 
1910, and numbering 25,000 at that 
date, were built under stringent city 
ordinances governing the methods of 
building employed, to reduce the dan- 
ger from fire to a minimum. The use 
of reinforced concrete as a building ma- 
terial received a special impetus in 
consequence. In size and value the 
new buildings generally exceed their 
predecessors; buildings eight to eigh- 
teen stories in height being character- 
istic in the Market Street section. Ow- 
ing to the complete reconstruction of 
its business section San Francisco is 
equalled by few cities in the possession 
of office and business buildings of the 
most modern type. 

The parks of the citv are extensive 
and fine. Golden Gate Park (about 
1014 acres) was a waste of barren sand 
dunes when acquired by the municipal 
ity in 1870, but skilful planting and cul- 
tivation have entirely transformed its 
characted. - It is now beautiful with 
semi-tropic vegetation. The govern- 
ment presidio or military reservation 
(1542 acres) is practically another city 
park, more favourably situated and of 
better land than Golden Gate Park and 
better developed. <A beautiful drive 
follows the shore, giving views of the 
Golden Gate and the ocean. Near the 
west end of Golden Gate Park are the 
ocean beach, the Cliff House, repeated- 
ly burned down and rebuilt, the last 
time in 1907, a public resort on a rocky 
cliff overhanging the sea, the seal rocks 
frequented all the year round by hun- 
dreds of sea lions, Sutro Heights, the 
beautiful private grounds of the late 
Adolph Sutro, long ago opened to the 
public, and the Sutro Baths, one of 
the largest and finest enclosed baths 
and winter gardens of the world. Near- 
ly in the centre of the city is the old 
Franciscan mission, (San Francisco de 
Asis, popularly known as Mission Do- 
lores), a landmark of San Francisco's 
history (1776). 


The Public Library has more than 
1000,000 volumes, The Mechanics Mer- 
cantile Library, 35,000 volumes. The 
Law Library. the libraries of the San 
Francisco Medical Society, and the 
French library of La Ligue Nationale 
Francaise (1874) were destroyed in the 
fire of 1906. The building of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Science endowned 
by James Lick with about $600,000 was 
destroved in 1906. In Golden Gate 
Park is a museum owned by the city 
with exhibits of a wide range, including 
history, ethnology, natural history, the 
fine arts, etc. There is also a memorial 
museum in Golden Gate Park. The 
California School of Mechanical Art 
was endowned by James Lick with 
$540,000. The San Francisco Institute 
of Art conducted by the San Francisco 
Art Asociation, known until 1906 as 
Mark Hopkins Institute of Art was 
deeded to the Regents of the State Uni- 
versity in trust for art purposes by a 
later owner. Among other educational 
institutions are the Cogswell Polytech- 
nic College, the Wilmerding School of 
Industrial Arts, and the California 
School of Design. The daily newspa- 
pers are: The San Francisco Examin- 
er, The Chronicle, The Call and the 
San Francisco Bulletin. 

The city suburbs are partly across 
the bay and partly to the north and 
south on the penisula. Oakland, 
Berkely, the home of the State Uni- 
versity, and Alameda, all eastward just 
across the bav; Burlingame. San Ma- 
teo, Menlo Park and Palo Alto, wealthy 
and fashionable towns southward on 
the peninsula; Sausalito and San Ra- 
fael summer residence towns on the 
northern peninsula across the Golden 
Gate; all lie well within an hour of San 
Francisco and are practically suburbs 
of the metropolis. Many excursions in 
to the surrounding country are very at- 
tractive. Mr. Tamalpais has already 
been referred to. 

The railroad in making this ascent 
makes curves equivalent to forty-two 
whole circles in a distance of 8 1-2m., at 
once place paralleling its track five 
times in a space of about 300 ft. 


A Spanish presidio (military post) 
and the Francisco Mission of San Fran- 
cisco de Asis, on the Laguna de los 
Dolores were founded near the north- 
ern end of the peninsula in 1776. San 
Francisco was not one of the import- 
ant settlements. Even the very im- 
portant fact whether it was ever actu- 
ally a pueblo, ie., a legally recognized 


and organized town, was long a contro- 
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verted question. Up to 1835 there were 
two settlements on the peninsula, one 
about the presidio and the other about 
mission; the former lost importance af- 
ter the practical abandonment of the 
presidio in 1836, the latter after the 
secularization of the mission beginning 
in 1834. The veay 1835-36 marked 
the beginning of a third settlement 
destined to become the present San 
Francisco. This was Yerba Buena, 
(“good herb” ie., wild mint), founded 
on a little cove of the same name. S.E. 
of Telegraph Hill, extending inland to 
the present line of Montgomery Street. 
(The cove was largely filled in as early 
as 1851). 


The site of the city is very different 
from that of most American towns, 
and seemed a most unpromising loca- 
tion. The hills were barren and precipi- 
tous and the interspaces were largely 
shifting sand-dunes, but on the east 
the land sloped gently to the bay. In 
1835-39 “San Francisco” had an Ayun- 
tamiento (town council) and the diff- 
erent municipal officers seem to have 
been located at the same or different 
times at the mission, the presidio, or 
at Yerba Buena; the name San Fran- 
cisco being applied indifferently to all 
three settlements. The Ayuntamiento 
apparently recognizing the future of 
Yerba Buena, granted lots there, and 
as the older settlements decayed Yerba 
Buena throve. In 1840 there was only 
a handful of inhabitants; in 1846 when 
(on the 9th of July) the flag of the 
United States was raised over the town 
its prosperity already marked it as 
the future commercial “metropolis” of 
the coast. In this vear a Mormon Col- 
ony joined the settlement, making it 
for a time a mormon town. The pop- 
ulation in the vear before the gold dis- 
covery probably doubled and amounted 
to perhaps 900 in May, 1848. 


The first news of the gold discoveries 
of January, 1848 was received with in- 
credulity at San Francisco (to give 
Yerba Buena the name is formerly as- 
sumed in 1849) and there was little ex- 
citement until April. In May there 
was an exodus. By the middle of June 
the hitherto thriving town had been 
abandoned by a majority of its in habi- 
tants. Realty at first fell a half in 
value, labour rose many times in price. 
Newspapers ceased publication, the 
town council suspended sessions, 
churches and business buildings were 
alike empty. When the truth became 
known regarding the mines a wonder- 


ful “boom” began. The population is 
said to have been 2000 in February (in 
which month the first steamer arrived 
with immigrants from the East over 
the Isthmus), 6,000 in August and 20,- 
000 by the end of the year. A City of 
tents and shanties rose on the sani 
dunes. Realty value rose ten-fold in 
1849. Early in 1850 more than 500 ves- 
sels were lying in the bay, most of 
them deserted by their crews. Many 
rotted, others were beached and were 
converted into stores and lodging hous- 
es. Custom revenues rose from $20,000 
in the first half of 1848 to $175,000 in 
the second half and to $4,430,000 in 
the year ending in June 1852. There 
was at first no idea of permanent set- 
tlement and naturally no time what- 
ever to improve the city. Great quan- 
tities of expensive merchandise giutted 
tiie market and were sunk in the liquid 
mud of the streets as fillage for the 
construction of sidewalks. Betwcen De- 
cember, 1849 and June, 1851, seven 
“great” fires, destroying in the aggre- 
gate property valued at twenty or 
twenty-five millions of dollars, swept 
the business district. Half of this was 
in the fire of the 4th of May, i851, 
which almost completely destroyed the 
city. These misfortunes led to a more 
general employment of brick and stone 
in the business quarter. It is charac- 
teristic of the vagaries of California 
comerce in the early years that dress- 
ed granite for some buildings was im- 
ported from China. 

In these days the socicty of San 
Francisco was extraordina-y. It was 
the most extreme of all democracies. 
Probably never before nor since in 
America was there a like test of self- 
development. Unusual courage ind 
self-reliance was necessary for success. 
Amusements were course and unre- 
strained. Gambling was the fiercest 
passion. Property was at first, in San 
Francisco as in the mines, exception- 
ally secure; then insecure. Crime be- 
cume alarmingly common, and the city 
government was too corrupt and inc:- 
ficient to repress it. It was estimated 
(Bancroft) that up to 1854 there were 
4200 homicides and 1200 suicides; in 
1855 the records show 583 deaths by 
violence. There were almost no legal 
convictions and executions. Juries 
would not punish homicide with sever. 
ity. In 1851 the first Committee of Vig- 
ilance was formed and served from 
June to September, when it disbanded, 
it was the nucleus of the second ind 
greater committee, active from May 
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to August of 1856. By these commit- 
tees, criminals were summarily tr’edl, 
convicted and punished; suspicious 
characters were deported or intimidat- 
ed. These Viligantes were the good cit- 
izens (the committee of 1851 included 
some 800 and that of 1856 some 6000- 
8000 citizens of all classes), who organ- 
ized outside of law “not secretly, but in 
debate, in daylight, with sobriety and 
decorum,” to defend and_ establish 
through defying its rules. In this they 
were comparatively successful. Crime 
was never again so brazen and daring, 
and 1856 marks also the beginning of 
committee of safety was again organ- 
volitical reform. San Francisco's ac- 
tyson was widely imitated over the state. 
In 1877 during the labor troubles a 
ized, but had a very brief existence. 

The United States Military authori- 
ties in August, 1847, authorized a muni- 
cipal government. Under a municipal 
ordinance another was chosen in De- 
cember, 1848 to succeed it but the par- 
ent government pronounced the elec- 
tion illegal; nevertheless the new or- 
ganization continued to act, though an 
other was chosen and recognized a* le- 
gal. There were for a time at the end 
of 1848 three (and for a longer tim: 
two) civil governments and one mili- 
tary. Neither the military nor munici- 
pal organization was competent to give 
adequate laws and peace to the com- 
munity; and therefore, in February, 
1849 the citizens elected a “Legislative 
Assembly,” which they empowered to 
make laws not in “conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States nor 
the common law thereof.” This was 
proclaimed revolutionary by the mivi- 
tary authorities, but such _ illezalities 
continued to spread over the state un- 
til in June, 1849 the Convention was 
called that framed the State Constitu- 
tion, California being admitted in Sep- 
tember 1850 to the Union. Provisional 
civil officers were elected throughout 
the state, and the Legislative Assembly 
came to an end. 

The first public school was establish- 
ed in 1849. In 1855-56 a disastrous 
commercial panic crippled the city; 
and in 1858, when at the height of the 
Fraser river gold-mine excitement if 
seemed as though Victoria B. C., was to 
supplant San Francisco as the metropo- 
lis of the Pacific, realty values in the 
latter city dropped for a time fully a 
half in value. In 1859 foreign coin was 
first refused by the banks. Up to tnis 
time first gold dust, then private coins 
and later’ money of various cuuntries 


had circulated in California. In 1860 
mail communication was _ established 
with the East by a pony express, the 
charge being $5 for a half-ounce. 

Some reference must be made to the 
Mexican land-grant litigation. The high 
value of land in and about the city 
caused the fabrication of two of the 
most famous claims examined and re- 
jected as fraudulent by the United 
States courts (the Limantour and San- 
tillan claims). They involved 7 square 
teagues of land and many millions of 
dollars. Another land question already 
referred to (that whether San Francisco 
was entitled as a pueblo to four sq. 
leagues of public land) was settled af- 
firmatively in 1867, but the final lan‘ 
patents were not issued, until 1884 
by the national government. 

When the Civil War came in 1861, 
the attitude of San Francisco was at 
first uncertain, for the pro-slavery 
Democrats had controlled the state and 
city, although parties were remaking 
in the late fifties. About 75,000 arms 
are supposed to have been surrepti- 
tously sent to California by the seces- 
sionist Secretary of War, J. B. Floyd, 
and the pro-slavery party seems to 
have planend to try for union with the 
Confederacy, or to organize a Pacific 
Coast Republic. Thomas Starr King, 
(1824-1864), a Unitarian minister, was 
the heroic war-time figure of the city, 
the leader of her patriotism. Her mon- 
ey contributions to the Sanitary Funds 
were, it is said, greater than those of 
any city in the country; and in every 
other way she abundantly evidenced 
her love for the Union. The curious 
Chapman case of 1863 was a Confeder- 
ate scheme involving piracy on Federal 
vessels in the Pacific and an effort to 
gain the secession of the state. It had 
no practical importance. 

From 1859-77 was the “silver eia” of 
San Francisco. It paralled the excite- 
ment and gambling of 1849, and despite 
losses was a great stimulus to the city’s 
growth. In September 1869, the Central 
Pacific line was completed to Oakland 
and in the next four years there was a 
crash in real estate values inflated dur- 
ing the railway speculation. In 1876 
railway connection was made with Los 
Angeles. The ‘seventies’ were marred by 
the growth of the anti-Chinese move- 
ment, and labor troubles, culminating 
in 1877-78 with the “sandlots” agits- 
tion and formation of the Constitutioa 
of 1879 in all of which San Francisco 
was the centre. The feeling against the 
Chinese found expression sometimes in 
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unjust and mean legislation such as 
the famous “queue ordinance” (to com- 
pel the cutting of queues, the gravest 
insult to the Chinese) and an ordinance 
inequitably taxing laundries. The Chin- 
ese were protected against such legisla- 
tion by the Federal Courts. 

The startling and romantic changes 
of earlier years long ago gave way to 
normal municipal problems and ordin- 
ary municipal routine. In the winter 
of 1894 the California Midwinter Inter- 
national Exposition was held in Gold- 
en Gate Park. Since 1898 the govern- 
mental changes previously referred to, 
the location of a new trans-continental 
railway terminus in the bay, the new 
outlook to the Orient, created by the 
control of the Phillippines by the Uni- 
ted States, and increased trade in the 
Pacific and with the Orient, have stim- 
ulated the growth and ambition of the 
city. 

Special mention must be made of the 
two citizens to whom San Francisco, as 
it is today, owes so much, James Lick, 
(1796-1876) a cold man with few friends 
who gave a great fortune to noble ends, 
and Adolph Sutro (1830-1898) famous 
for executing the Sutro Tunnel of the 
Comstock mines of Virginia City, Ne- 
vada, and the donor of various gifts to 
the city. 

The partial destruction of San Fran- 
cisco by earthquake and fire in 1906 
was one of the great catastrophes of 
history. Earthquakes had been com- 
mon but of little importance in Cali- 
fornia until 1906. In more than a cen- 
tury there had been three shocks call- 
ed “destructive” (1839, 1865, 1868) and 
four “exceptionally severe at San Fran- 
cisco, besides very many light shocks 
of tremors. The worst was that of 1868, 
it caused five deaths, and cracked a 
dozen old buildings. Heavy earth- 
quake shocks on the morning of the 
18th of April, 1906, followed by a fire 
which lasted three days, and a few 
slighter shocks, practically destroyed 
the business section of the city and 
some adjoining districts. The heaviest 
shock began at 12 minutes 6 seconds 
past 5 o'clock A.M., Pacific Standard 
time, and lasted 1 minute 5 seconds. 
Minor shocks occured at intervals for 
several days. The earthquake did ser- 
ious damage throughout the coast re- 
gion of California from Humboldt coun- 
ty to the southern end of Fresno coun- 
tv, a belt about 50 miles wide. The 
damage by earthquake to buildings in 
San Francisco was, however, small in 


comparison to that wrought by the 
fire which began soon after the princi- 
pal shock on the morning of the 18th. 
About half of the population of the 
city, it is estimated spent the nights 
while the fire was in progress out of 
doors, with practically no shelter. Some 
200,000 camped in Golden Gate Park 
and 50,000 in the presidio military reser- 
vation. The difficulty of checking the 
fire was increased through the breaking 
of the watermains by the earthquake, 
draining the principal reservoirs. Traf- 
fic by street cars was made impossible 
by the twisting of the tracks. 

To stop the fire rows of buildings 
were dynamited. In this way many 
fine mansions on Van Ness Avenue 
were destroyed, and the westward ad- 
vance of the conflagration was stopped 
at Franklin Street, one block west. 
General Frederick Funston, in com- 
mand at the Presidio, with the Federal 
troops under him, assumed control and 
the city was put under military law, 
the soldiers assisting in the work of 
salvage and relief. On the 21st, the fire 
was reported under control. A com- 
mittee of safety was organized by the 
citizens and by the city authorities 
acting in conjunction with Gen. Funs- 
ton, and measures were adopted for the 
prevention of famine and disease, per- 
manent camps being established for 
thsoe who had been rendered homsless 
and not provided for by removal to 
other cities. Assistance with money 
and supplies was immediately given by 
the nation and by foreign countries, a 
committee of the Red Cross Society be- 
ing put in charge of its administration. 
Reconstruction in the burned section 
began at once ith the result that it was 
practically rebuilt in the three years 
following the earthquake. Wages for 
men employed in building, owing in 
part to the scarcity of labor but chief- 
ly to action of the labor unions, rose 
enormously, masons being paid $12 a 
day for a day of 8 hours. High prices 
of materials and of haulage and freight 
rates added difficulty to the task of re- 
building, which was accomplished with 


remarkable energy and speed. In May 
1907 there was a street car strike of 
large dimension. Van Ness Avenue, 


which during the process of rebuilding 
had assumed the character of a business 
thoroughfare, did not maintain the sta- 
tus, the business centre returning to 
the reconstructed Market Street. 

[This article on our convention city 
is taken from the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica—The Editor.] 
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THE CLASSES OF 1921 


The great amount of space occupied by the State Society news 
this month prevents us from publishing complete outlines of the Com- 
mencement Exercises of the 1921 Classes of our various institutions. 
These will appear in full in the issue for August and we ask that the 
members bear with us in this delay. 

The graduation of these boys and girls from our colleges each year 
is in many ways similar to the calling to the Colors of the various classes 
of men as they become of military age, more particularly in the European 
countries, during the Great War. This similitude is all the more striking 
if we will but stop and consider that the men of the various drafts were 
under official military training preparatory to their actual call to the front 
just as these graduates have been, in the past year, in active training for 
the battle of life in which they now become participants. 

Carrying on this thought, we will remember with what vim and en- 
ergy and ambitious courage the young men of the warring countries 
dropped their preliminary labors and went forward to learn the game of 
actual warfare. We will remember that they were received with open 
arms by the war-weary veterans whose places they were sent to fill. We 
will remember that these veterans did everything in their power to help 
these recruits to gasp the art of warfare so that their places might be 
taken by comrades in whom their fullest trust could be reposed. 

These veterans, battle-scarred and soul-weary from the rigors of 
many campaigns, looked to these new classes as they came up as the main 
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hope and the strength upon which depended their freedom from foreign 
oppression, and it is only natural, under the circumstances, that with this 
viewpoint they should have given the best in them that these younger 
men might become as proficient and as dependable as they. 

So into our ranks on the battle line come these Classes of 1921. Fresh 
from the work-benches of their colleges, satiated with the spirit and will 
to do, trained to nth power for their life work. These, fond readers, are 
the replacements, the reinforcements that are to take our positions in the 
world’s field of battle upon whose shoulders must be carried forward the 
banner of chiropody as ours become too weary and over-burdened to 
bear it. 

We wonder, as these lines are dictated, whether this same spirit exists 
in the hearts of the older practitioners of chiropody toward the graduates 
who now become part of us as that which existed between the veterans of 
the battle field and the boys who came from the class rooms to become 
their comrades-in-arms. We wonder if there is the same unselfish spirit 
expressed by the older practitioner, this spirit which means help and en- 
couragement, and eventually, success to our professional babes. We won- 
der if any of the “old timers” are going out of their way to give words of 
wisdom and advice to these graduates. 

So few of the men and women in chiropody who have been in prac- 
tice for a number of years, realize that someone must follow them. So 
few ever stop to think that they cannot go on working forever; and so 
few will do even the least little thing to endeavor to train their successors 
to carry on the arduous work that they have thus far accomplished so 
successfully. 

If these men and women are not trained for, and encouraged to enter 
into organization work, the tremendous progress that chiropody has made 
in the past decade is going to be offset by a long period of inactivity. And 
with this in mind we invite, nay, we plead with the older practitioners to 
extend a warm and fraternal greeting to these Classes of 1921, and to do 
everything within their power to interest and encourage the new comer 
in the work of the profession for which they have been trained. 

Colleagues, the Classes of 1921, are “coming up”! 

They are filled with the ambition for conquest. Their pulses beat 
strong for chiropody and its work. Give them a hearty greeting, encour- 
age them with a friendly hand clasp, and see to it that the graduate of to- 
day is a competent successor to your practice of tomorrow, and that he is 
an energetic worker for the organizations which have done so much for 
the progress of our profession. 
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THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


There still remain a few blanks in 
the program for the Tenth Convention 
which opens at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco on August 8th. The great 
distance which lies between the presi- 
dent's office and the local committee 
who ‘have the arrangements in charge 
is, in a measure, to blame for the de- 
lay in procuring all the first minute se- 
lections of speakers, demonstrators, etc. 
yet we are able to print in this issue, 
the last before the clans gather just in- 
side the Golden Gate, a program fairly 
complete in its detai!s 

We feel sure that its excellence will 
be instantaneously realized and also 
that those lucky ones who are to be 
present when President Clifton’s gavel 
falls will have four days of the most 
interesting and instructive work prepar- 
ed for them that has even been plan- 
ned for a National meeting 

As usual, the organization meeting 
of the Heuse of Delegates will be held 
at five o‘clock on Sunday afternoon at 
which time the various delegates and 
alternates will present their official cre- 
dentials to the Credentials Committee. 
House Committees will also be an- 
nounced at this time and the machin- 
ery generally started running so that 
the tremendous volume of business 
which stares this Second House in the 
face will be expedited. 

In addition to the various meetings 
scheduled on the following program, 


there will be a conference of the new 
Council on Thursday afternoon. 


Monday Morning 

9-10 Classifying Clinic material—Ball 
Room 

10-11 Lecture—Ball Room. “Restoring 
Arches by Manipulation.”"—N 
Von Schill, Illinois. 

11-12 Demonstration—Ball Room.— 
Practical application of the 
points discussed in the preceed- 
ing lecture. 

Monday Afternoon 

1- 2 Lecture—Ball Room. “Minor Sur- 
gery.” R. H. Gross, New York. 

2-4:30 Clinice—Ball Room. R H. Gross, 
New York 

4:30-5:15 Lecture—Ball Room. “Hyperi- 
drosis.”” A. Gottschalk, M.D., 
San Fransco. 
Monday Evening 
8.00—Opening Session; Ball Room. 

Invocation. 

Address—Representative of the Muni- 
cipal Government, 

Response— 

Address—President Pedic Society of 
California. 

Response—E. K. Burnett. 

Address Charles Pinkham, M.D., 
Sec’y California State Board of 
Medical Examiners. 

Address—President of the N.A.C. 

Dancing will follow this meeting, 
Tuesday Morning 

9-10 Lecture—Ball Room. 

Otto F Schuster, New York. 
This lecture will illustrate his- 
tory cards and their uses; adhesive 
dressings used in the treatment 
of weak-foot, sprained ankle, 
and injuries to the tendo achil- 
les It will also show the 
making of plaster of Paris 
bandages and their uses in the 
making of splints and casts 
The slides will further bring 
out the correction of the plaster 
of Paris model for making ap- 
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plances used in weak-foot, met- 
atarsalgia, and some forms of 
club-foot 

10-12 Chiropodial Orthopedic Clinic— 
Ball Room. 

12-12:45 Lecture—Ball Room. 

“Metatarsalgia, Often but a 
Local Manifestation of a Dis- 
tant Trouble."—M. Du_ Vall 
Cover, Spokane, Wash. 


Tuesday Afternoon 
2- 3 Discussion of Orthopedic cases 

presented at the morning clinic. 
—Ball Room, 

3-4:30 Lecture and Clinic—Ball Room. 
Contracted tendo Achilles, 
Cause and Treatment. A Gott- 
lieb, MD., San Francisco, as- 
sisted by Dr. Pratt, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Tuesday Evening. 


8:00 Women's Commtitee—Ball Room. 
The ladies have several sur- 
prises in store for us which will 
be “sprung’’ at this time. 

9.00 President's Ball. 

Wednesday Morning 
9-12 Lecture and Clinic—City ana 
County Hospital, San Francisco. 
“Skin Lesions as Affecting Chir- 
opodists,”"—J. C. Pickett, M.D., 
Francisco 
(Special cars will convey the 
members from the hotel to the 
hospital and back to our point 
of embarkation for the outing.) 
Wednesday Afternoon and Evening. 

12:30 Board Bay steamers (sandwiches 
and coffee on board) for a trip 
across San Francisco Bay past 
Goat Island Naval Station up 
Oakland Estuary and land at 
Municipal wharf in Oakland. 
Take special automobiles for 
an hour and a half ride through 
Oakland and Berkley. Sky-line 
Boulevard, a visit to the Uni- 
versity of California, then back 
again and on the boats. Out 
through the Golden Gate into 
the Pacific and back to Para- 
dise Cove. 

6:30 Barbacue supper followed by dancing 
and general fun until 10 o’clock 
when we again board the boats 
for a moonlight ride back to 
San Francisco. 


Thursday Morning 
9:30-12 Lecture and Demonstration.— 

“Electro, Thermo, Photo, Me- 
chano Therapy.” E. R, Kar- 
pathy ,BS 
Thursday Afternoon 

1- 2 Open Forum.—Ball Room. Con- 
ducted by the President, 

2:30 Farewell 


STATE AFFILIATION 

As we go to press two-states have 
paid up memberships for 1921-1922. 
These are North Carolina and Virginia. 
North Carolina, last vear, was the first 
state to pay in full for its entire mem- 
bership and she again leads this year. 

New York has also made a good 
showing having paid up for nearly one 
hundred members before June 15. Penn- 
sylvania has also forwarded a portion 
of its annual assessment as have Wash- 
ington, Kentucky and Maryland. 


With this good start it seems certain 
that every affiliated state will have 
complied with the by-laws and will be 
entitled to seat a delegate in the Sec- 
ond House. 

House of Delegates 

It is too early to print a complete 
list of the state representatives who 
wil lcompose this year’s House of Del- 
egates because many state secretaries 
have not, as yet, complied with the 
request of the acting secretary and have 
failed to forward the names of those 
who will represent them at the confer- 
ence table. We are pleased, however, 
to list those whose names are already 
announced as follows: 

ILLINOIS—N. von Schill, delegate. 

c. H. Grigg, Alternate. 
MASSACHUSETTS—M. Malloy, Delegate. 

E. H. Edwards, Alternate. 
MINNESOTA—A. A. Loeslin, Delegate, 

= D. Loeslin, Alternate. 
MONTANA—Georgia Costigan, Delegate. 

M. A. Bornholt, Alternate. 
NEW YORK—R. H, Gross, Delegate. 

F. M. Golden, Alternate. 
OHIO—U E. Whities, Delegate. 

N. O. Kramer, Alternate. 
VIRGINIA—N. C. Mueller, Delegate. 
WASHINGTON—A, C. Mirenta, Delegate. 

The work of the House of Delegates 
this year is of particular importance 
to the welfare of the association. There 
are many amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-laws which were present- 
ed at Philadelphia, last year, which 
must be accepted or rejected, and 
ehese are of such importance as to de- 
mand, not alone careful consideration, 
but also a boardness of vision looking 
toward the strengthening of the asso- 
ciation rather than the beliefs of any 
one section. 

Besides this, it will have to straighten 
out the state certificate muddle which 
eccurred after the last convention. Not 
the least of its considerations is the 
choice of officers for the coming year 
and our convention city for 1922. In 
this latter connection, Chicago has al- 
ready expressed its desire to entertain 
the association on the completion of 
its tenth vear of existence, and at the 
recent state meeting of the New York 
Society, its delegate was instructed to 
speak for New York City in 1923. 

All summed up there is an over- 
whelming amount of work which this 
session of the House must see com- 
pleted; vet if the delegates will assem- 
ble promptly and pay strict attention 
to its duties all will be finished and 
in good season. The men and women 
who represent their respective states 
as members of the House sacrifice much 
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that is beneficial at every convention, 
and it is to be hoped, this year, that 
the sessions of the House will be com- 
pleted so that at least some of the other 
sessions of the meeting may be enjoyed 
by the official delegates. 

Credentials for delegates and alter- 
nates are being forwarded the designat- 
ed members upon receipt of the nation- 
al assessments from the members of the 
state societies. If any elected dele- 
gate or alternate is not in receipt of 
these papers it is because the state sec- 
retary has not as yet forwarded the 
state roster together with the national 
dues to the acing National secretary. 

Complete instructions are being sent 
each delegate and alternate with their 
credentials but these are printed here 
for the general benefit of all members. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES 


1 Your credentials must be presented in 
person to the Credentials Committee at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal 

2. The committee on Credentials will be 
in session on the main convention floor on 
Sunday, August 7th, from 4 to 5 P. M., and 
on Monday, August 8th, from 8.30 to 9.30 
A. M. All credentials, both of delegates and 
alternates, must be presented during these 
hours 

3. State delegates will receive an identi- 
fication badge at the time of filing their 
credentials. These badges will not be du- 
plicated in case of logs 

4 Any amendment to the National By- 
laws which is requested by your state so- 
ciety must be typewritten in duplicate. One 
copy, signed by you and containing the name 
of your state society, must be deposited 
with the National Secretary at the time of 
presenting your credentials. The other 
copy is to be retained by you for the pur- 
poses of presentation to the house. 

5 The House of Delegates, in compli- 
ance with the Constitution and By-laws, 
will convene in opening session, on Sun- 
day, August 7th, on the main convention 
floor at 5 P. M. All state delegates, or in 
their absence their alternates, must be pres- 
ent at the opening session. 

6. Hours for adjourned sessions of the 
House will be set from time to time as occa- 
sion demands. 

7. Bring to the convention a copy of the 
Constitution and By-laws of your state so- 
ciety. 

8. These credentials are forwarded you 
so that you can immediately obtain the 
signatures of your state president and sec- 
retary No credentials will be accepted un- 
less properly executed, and no delegate or 
alternate will be seated unless the proper 
credentials are presented in person. 

PLAN TO BE AT THE PALACE HOTEL 
BEFORE FOUR O'CLOCK ON THE AF- 
TERNOON OF SUNDAY, AUGUST EIGHTH 
NINETEEN TWENTY-ONE. 


CONVENTION TRIP SUGGESTIONS 


Many of the members who are to be 
present at San Francisco come from the 
Mississippi River valley and from the 
Atlantic seaboard. They are used to 
far different summer weather than that 
which will be experienced on the trip 


and for their benefit the following sug- 


gestions are made: 

1 Bring a light overcoat with you. The 
evenings in Canada and on the Pacific slope 
are cool and you will need it. 

2. A suit of heavy underwear may not 
be amiss and a sweater will be welcome 

3. The train trip will be hot and dusty 
in parts; prepare for this also. 

4 Have no contraband in your luggage 
when crossing into Canada or coming from 
it back into the United States. Our limit- 
ed funds are not available for bail or fines. 
5. Ship as much as you can direct to 
San Francisco so that yuur train luggage 
will be the least possible. The hotel will 
care for any trunks or parcels sent care of 
the N. A. C., or John A. Lesoine, 730 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco, will be glad to keep 
it for you if expressed or mailed in his 
care. 

6 Carry your camera if you have one 
and load up with films and plates in Minne- 
apolis because you may go without if you 
count on obtaining supplies enroute. 

7. There is a plan afloat to assess each 
member of the party a small sum when we 
first board the train. From this fund the 
porters will be paid and all incidental ex- 
penses met. This will save the individual 
member the trouble of feeing of each little 
thing they desire 

8. Be sure to be in St. Paul on Thursday, 
July 28th The Minnesota Society has a 
royal welcome in store and wants you to be 
a participant Send your name and the in- 
formation as to your time of arrival to Dr. 
Armilia Bibeau, People’s Bank Building, St. 
Paul, at once and you will be met at the 
station and escorted to the meeting place. 

9. No one weighing over 300 will be al- 
lowed to take the trip down the Bright 
Angel Trail at Grand Canyon We want to 
return each and every traveller safe and 
sound and are, therefore, taking no chances. 

10. Bring your bathing suit. We will 
have a chance for a dip at Banff and along 
the coast after we leave ‘Frisco. 

Meetings are being arranged in Se- 
attle and Portland where we will meei 
with the Washington and Oregon So- 
cieties respectively . Our schedule is so 
arranged as to make possible our ar- 
riving at San Francisco in time for the 
annual meeting of the California So- 
ciety, which has postponed its meeting 
until August 6th. 

This will enable our members from 
the east to meet with our western col- 
leagues, not alone in national conven- 
tion, but in their own baliwicks and 
under their own auspices. 


LAST CALL 


FOR TRAIN RESERVATIONS 
Write to 


W. V. RAMSBURG 
Pillsbury Bldg. Minneapolis 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
May be made through 


FRANK M. SHAY 
Phelan Bldg. San Francisco 
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STATE SOCIETY NEWS 


CALIFORNia 

B. S. Herman, M.D. has been ap- 
pointed Frofessor of Anatomy in the 
California College of Chiropody and A. 
Roscoe Watts, D.S.C., has been appoint- 
ed Professor of Didactic Chiropody. 

The State Convention of the Pedic 
Society of California will take place 
Saturday, August 6th, 1921, just one 
day before the Great Convention; just 
the business of electing officers for the 
ensuing year will be acted upon. 

The writer of these notes for the past 
four years regrets to announce that he 
is soon to sever his connections with 
the Publicity Committee of the Pedic 
Society of California, for the reason 
that he is leaving California. 

The Convention Activties Committee 
is made up of the following members: 
Dr. C. L. Scharff, chairman; John A. 
Lesoine, Dr. O. L. Gruggel; Dr. A. Ros- 
coe Watts, Dr. H. Z. Crutchett, Dr. 
F. M. Shay and Dr. G. A. Gottstein. 
This committee is straining every ef- 
fort to mae the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. A. C., the greatest ever. 
Come out west and see the promises in 
effect. 

The Graduation Exercises of the Cal- 
ifornia College of Chiropody took place 
Tuesday, June 7th, 1921, at the Col- 
lege Building. 

Los Angeles members of the Pedic 
Society of California are busily engaged 
in their plans preparing to entertain 
the profession on its return from the 
Convention in San Francisco. 

Don’t forget to communicate with Dr. 
Frank M. Shay regarding your reserva- 
tion at the Palace Hotel. 


ILLINOIS 


The chiropodists of Illinois have tak- 
en a very active interest in the matter 
of collecting funds for the new IIlin- 
ois General Hospital and Cancer Re- 
search Foundation, which was describ- 
ed in an article in the last issue of The 
Journal by Ignace J. Reis, of Chicago. 
The committees which have been se- 
lected to carry on this work are listed 
below. 

Dr. I. J. Reis, 7 West Madison St., 
Chicago, will be glad to receive any do- 
nations which chiropodists or their pa- 
tients in their respective parts of the 
country may desire to send him. This 


is an admirable charity and should re- 
ceive the hearty support and appreci- 
ation of medicine and all allied and 


limited branches. 
CHAIRMAN: Dr. Ignace J. Reis 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. Wm. F. Baker. Com- 
mittee, Dr. E. F. Goldenstein, Dr Frank 
Johnson, Dr. Vaden Veazey, Dr. Chas. T. 
Ward, Dr. H. J. Warner, Dr. W. W Wil- 
son, Dr. Bernard Wind. 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. John C. Green, Com- 
mittee, Dr. Thomas P. Farrell, Dr John 
McDonnell, Dr. John S. McDonough, Dr. M. 
Pincus, Dr. Anna Slain, Dr. Wm. C, Stem- 
well, Dr. John H. Willett 

Vice-Chairman, Dr Emanuel Demeur. 
Committee: Dr. Sophia Albiez, Dr. Carl G. 
Bergmann, Dr. P. Bogren, Mr. Gus Condos, 
Dr. H. L. Du Vries, Dr Elsie 8S. Dye, Mad- 
am Grace Earl , Mr. John Lambrakis, Dr. 
F. L. Richardson, Dr. L, Singer, Dr. E. M. 
Slutz, Dr Walter J. Ward, Dr. Lee W. V. 
Wilms. 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. Caroline G. Meier. 
Committee: Dr, Christian Daum, Dr. M. L. 
Cc. Edwards, Dr. Reinhold Kahn, Dr. O. J 
Langen, Dr. Emma _ Remick, Dr. A. G. 
Smith, Dr. Jerome I. Topol, Dr. C, No Trom- 
pen, Dr. Mary Van de Sands, Dr. Edna War- 


Vice-Chairman, Dr. Margaret A. Schriber, 
Committee: Mr. G. Bannon, Dr. L) Diamond 
Dr, Mary Fullerton Dr. Ernest D. Hilling- 
er, Dr. Louis A. Hillinger, Miss Hodkinson, 
Dr. Florence C. Page, Mr. L. Ramp, Dr M. 
Schram, Dr. F. X. Schram, Mr. Wm. Schri- 
ber, Dr. F. D. Stender, Dr Henry C. Tra- 
bolet, Dr. Katherine A. Wilms. 

Vice-Cairman, Dr, Ignace J. Reis. Com- 
mittee: Dr. Gregory L. Biersmith. Dr. Frank 
Degman, Fred H. Kenison & Son, Dr. Anna 
J. Novak, Dr. M. J. Peterson, Dr. J. Ray- 
man, Dr, Ignace Sitt. 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. Anna M. Simon. Com- 
mittee: Dr. Julia L Buckley, Dr. Margaret 
Egan, Dr. Anna Belle Goldenstein, Dr. 
Rose F. Grubbs, Dr. Julia D. Hagan, Dr. R- 
S. Halderman Dr. Clara 8S. Houston, Dr. 
Bessie Lamb, Dr Herman A. Schultz. 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. W, A. Chaikin. Com- 
mittee: Dr. Abraham Carnow, Dr. H. J. 
Crane, Dr. Louis S. Goldstein, Dr. W. W 
Lawsen, Dr. A. C, Reiling, Dr. Perry Saper- 
ston, Dr. A. H. Sogolow. 

Vice-Chairmen, Dr Nicholas von Schill. 
Committee: Dr. Emma Barchard, Dr. Inez 
M. Burnham, Dr. Meta Marie Schmidt, Dr- 
Lena White, Dr. A. G. Wilmuth. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. Henry H. Schmidt. 
Committee: Dr. Joseph Jank. Dr Elizabeth 
Beebee, Dr. Francis E. Bell, Dr. M. L. Dow- 
browska, Dr. G. E. Edwards, Dr. Esther 
Jane Ferguson, Dr. Joseph B. Freiburg, Dr 
Mary M. Greguson, Dr. Kathryn C. Hoch- 
brach, Dr, Isaac Hoffman, Dr. M. C. Morris, 
Dr. Mary Stelbrink. 


As explained in the article written by 
Dr. Reis, this new hospital is to re- 
cognize chiropody by having chiropo- 
dists on its staff, and permitting them 
to send patients to the institution for 
treatmen. Several hospials in various 
cities already have chiropodists as 
members of their regular staffs, but 
none, until now has accepted ward or 
private patients sent by members of 
our profession. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


The Second Annual State Convention 
of the Massachusetts Chiropody Asso- 
ciation was held in the building of the 
University of Massachusetts, 415 New- 
bury Street, Boston, on FrFiday, June 
17th, 1921. President FrFed T. Reiss 
called the convention to order prompt- 
ly at nine o’clock and in a brief address 
reviewed the general work of the so- 
ciety for the year. 

Following Dr. Reiss, Dr. Thomas J. 
Dolley, a graduate of the college, and 
a practitioner of Boston, read a paper 
on “Chiropodial Therapeutics.” This 
paper will be published in a future is- 
sue of The Journal and it was heartily 
appreciated by the members who lis- 
tened to its rendition. 

Following Dr. Dolley, a paper was 
read on the Physiotherapy of Foot by 
Dr. Thomas Burns, also a graduate of 
the college, and now practicing in Bos- 
ton. This paper will also be published 
in a future issue of The Journal. 

At 10 o'clock a demonstration was 
given in the use of High Frequency 
Current in connection with foot and leg 
lesions as well as the x-ray. Promptly 
at 10:30 the chiropody clinics opened 
with a demonstration in the treatment 
of Hallux Valgus and Anterior Metatar- 
sal Depression by Dr. Arthur J. Hod- 
ges. Following this part of the pro- 
gramme, a demonstration in the treat- 
ment of Hypertrophied Nail and He- 
lomata was given by Dr. Alfred Staeg- 
er. This was folowed by a demonstra- 
tion in the treatment of Pes Planus by 
Dr. Rudolph List. 

At noon a lecture was delivered by 
Dr. J. O. Sartwell on “Osteopatny in 
Chiropody,” after which a recess was 
given for luncheon. 

The afternoon and evening sessions 
will be reported next month. 

MINNESOTA 

The annual meeting of the Twin City 
Branch of the Minnesota State Pedic 
Society was held May 12, at 8 P. M., at 
the home of Drs. A. A. and E. D. Loes- 
lin, St. Paul. We were all glad to meet 
there as it was the only way Dr. A. A. 
Loeslin could be present due to a recent 
severe illness from which, we are glad 
to report, he is successfullly recovering. 

Routine business and reports of com- 
mittees were disposed of, after which 
election of officers took place. Those 
elected were: President A. A. Loeslin; 
vice-president, Margaret Kelly: secre- 
tary, Geo. Nelson; treasurer, A. A. Zahn 


recording secretary, V. Cleaver; sar- 
geant at arms, H. A. Bracken; purchas- 
ing agent, W. V. Ramsburg. 

The inactivity of the Northern 
Branch of our State society was dis- 
cussed and plans made to send a dele- 
gation from Twin City Branch to re- 
organize the Northern Branch and 
stimulate activities in it. 

At the close of the meeting the new 
officers took their places and the mem- 
bers were favored by talks from the re- 
tiring and newly elected president. Ap- 
preciation for Dr. Bracken’s two years 
of service was expressed and Dr. A. A. 
Loeslin was heartily welcomed as our 
presnent chairman. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Twin City Branch of the Minnesota 
State Pedic Society was held June 9, at 
8 P. M., at the office of Doctors Gris- 
wold and Kelly Minneapolis. Dr. A. A. 
Loeslin presided 

Due to unfavorable weather the usual 
good attendance was lessened. Routine 
business was disposed of. Several mat- 
ters on ethics were discussed and reso- 
lutions made and adopted. Proposed 
amendments to N. A. C. Constitution 
was considered. 

An interesting condition of anterior 
and longitudinal arch trouble and spur 
on the heel was described and the X-ray 
film of the foot displayed. 


NEW YORK 


The annual two-day convention of 
the Pedic Society, State of New York. 
was held on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 6th and 7th at the Hotel Bossert, 
Brooklyn with the Kings County Divi- 
sion as host. 

While the official opening session of 
the meeting was not held until 10 A.M. 
on Monday, the members gathered to- 
gether on Saturday afternoon, June 4th 
and attended the clinics given by Dr. 
William Francis Campbell at Trinity 
Hospital, in a body. More will be said 
of this particular feature under scien- 
tific program. On Saturday evening, 
the Commencement Exercises of the 
Class of 1921, First Institute of Podia- 
try were held at Palm Garden and 
all the visiting members attended this 
function. 

Following in the footsteps of the 
Monroe Division, which entertained us 
so royally at Rochester last year, the 
Kings County Division took the visit- 
ing delegates on a boat trip around 
Manhattan Island on Sunday preceding 
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the opening of the official meeting. We 
will let Reuben H. Gross, the retiring 
president, tell what happened on that 
memorable trip as follows: 

The Sunday Trip 

“We gathered at Battery Park along 
the wall that protects New York from 
the surges of the Bay. That is, we 
were supposed to gather but for the 
benefit of those who don’t know let us 
say that Battery Park is a big place 
that only after heroic efforts on the 
part of Peter Buhl and Fred. Schmitt, 
ho acted as guides, the crowd was 
finally coralled and hustled on board 
the boat. Buhl is still wondering why 
so many of the visiting delegates were 
rdawn as if by a magnet towards the 
Aquarium. Fred. Schmitt claims that 
this was natural because the Aquarium 
in years gone by was the first home 
many of them newk. You remember, 
gentle reader, that the building now 
acts as the home for fish was the land- 
ing station for our immigrants before 
we had an Ellis Island and was known 
as Castle Garden. 

We climbed on board and were final- 
ly anchored on the forward upper 
deck, there to be the unsuspecting 
victims of a broiling hot sun and neigh- 
bors knees. We started up the East 
River and as we passed the County 
Jail on  Blackwell’s Island several 
members of the party hastily went be- 
low and did not come on deck until 
the Island was well to leeward. Many 
beautiful scenes greeted the vision as 
we made our way up the river and 
once past the bridges of the lower Har- 
lem, the water became clear and the 
odor of growing things reached the 
nostrils. Passing the Polo Grounds the 
delegates were treated to a surprise. 
“Babe” Ruth hit the ball out of the 
grounds and it landed on deck. The 
souvenir is now in the possession of 
Jean Werther who acted as Treasurer 
and therefore, insisted upon the right 
to keep the ball. So we sailed under 
High Bridge and Washington Bridge 
and finally into the Spuyten Duyvil 
Ship Canal and then into the mighty 
Hudson. Here on the west were the 
beautiful Palisades and on the East, 
Washington Heights with its various 
historical land marks. Our voyage con- 
tinued down the Hudson River and we 
passed many of the big ocean vessels 
moored to their docks including the 
largest vessel afloat “The Leviathan.” 

"We finally arrived at our pier after 
two hours of a beautiful sail which 
was very instructive and interesting. 


Even the New York crowd agreed that 
they had seen things in their own city, 
that they never knew existed.” 

The whole party then wended its 
ay up State Street and thence up 
Broadway past the financial district, 
Trinity Church, the Woolworth Build- 
ing and St. Paul’s Burying Ground to 
Brooklyn Bridge, where it embarked 
on a sea-going elevated train for Trom- 
er's brewery and dinner. Here a fine 
meal was served and the “bunch” en- 
joyed dancing and fine music until 
midnight. 

When this impromptu and unofficial 
meeting adjourned it was voted a most 
successful day, despite the “near-beer.” 

Monday Morning 

The opening session was called to 
order by the President, Reuben H. 
Gross, at 10:15 on Monday morning. He 
introduced as the first speaker, the 
Hon. Edward Riegelman, Borough 
President of Kings. President Riegel- 
man welcomed the visitors in the name 
of the City of Brooklyn and presented 
the Society with the key to the city. 
There were loud cries of “We want the 
key. to the cellar, you can have the city 
yourself.” 

Mr. Riegelman told many interesting 
and amusing stories and anecdotes 
about Brooklyn and its people, and 
hoped we would like the City of 
Churches so much that we would meet 
there every year. 

Dr. Augustus S. Downing, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education of the State 
was unable to be present on account 
of ceremonies being held at Syracuse 
University and President Gross made 
due apologies for him. 

Harry P. Clifton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Chiropodists was 
then introduced and asked for the co- 
operation of the society and its com- 
ponent individuals in the great work 
which was still to be done. 

He spoke of the support needed in 
the various activties to which the N. 
A. C. had set its shoulders, and said 
that he knew New York could always 
be counted upon to do its share and 
more. 

President Clifton was followed by the 
editor of The Journal, who asked for 
the united support of all chiropodists 
to insure the success of the national 
publication. 

He spoke of a propaganda The Jour- 
nal would shortly institute in repro- 
dusing the cards and stationery of un- 
ethical practitioners. He said the time 
for treating these offenders with kid 
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gloves was past, and that from now on 
he had the support of the National 
Council to swing a wicked harpoon. 

The next speaker was Maurice J. 
Lewi, M.D’, President of the First In- 
stitute of Podiatry, who delivered a 
characteristic and inspiring address to 
the members. 

He told of the work being done in 
the Public Schools of New York, re- 
garding foot inspections and prophesy- 
ed that the day was not far distant 
when this would become a part of the 
health regulations adopted by the 
Board of Health. 

He thanked the members for their 
loyal and unselfish support of the in- 
stitute during the days of financial 
stress last fall and assured them that 
the school would never forget their gen- 
erosity. Dr. Lewi was enthusiastcially 
applauded upon the conclusion of his 
address. 

President Gross then adjourned the 
meeting until two o'clock the same af- 
ternoon when the House of Delegates 
met in legislative and executive ses- 
sien. 


House of Delegates 


The House of Delegates was convened 
promptly at 2 P. M., by President 
Gross, being constituted as follows: 

President, R. Gross, New York; vice pres- 
ident, Joseph C. Arbogast, Buffalo; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. R. Morley, New York; 
Councilmen, E. H. Keller, Schenectady, F 
Schmitt Brooklyn Delegates: Albany Di- 
vision, Beny Levy, T K. Ryan: Kings County 
Division, P. Averil, J. H, B. Werther, P. 
Buhl; Erie Division, A. Schultz; Monroe 
Division, 8S. P. Tiernan, J. D. Stone; New 
York Division, L. Lewy, M. Nachbar, A N. 
Cc. Thorp, H, Goldwag, M. Katz C. Schifter, 
M. Bailey, M. Faske, D. Lewy; Onondaga 
Division, L. G. Cunningham. 


Various important matters relating to 
the business and welfare of the Society 
were fully discussed. 


The delegates voted that the Council 
had exceded its authority during the 
year in making a change in the Code 
of Ethics to allow the use of the phrase 
“scientific care of the feet” after the 
designation “podiatrist.” The delegates 
recinded the action of the Council and 
voted that no change in the Code of 
Ethics could, in the future, be made 
except in the same manner as amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-laws. 

Judge John G. Dyer was elected to 
Honorary membership in the Society. 

An amendment to the By-laws pre- 
venting a member who did not devote 
a major portion of his time to the 
practice of chiropody from holding 


office was lost. A two thirds vote not 
being obtained. 

It was suggested that graduates of 
the First Institute of Podiatry, who 
remained in the state to practice be 
venting any member who did not de- 
vote a majority of his time to the prac- 
tice of chiropody from holding state 
granted “associate memberships” in the 
Society for one vear without dues. This 
could not be acted upon because it 
demanded an amendment to the By- 
laws. 

Counsel to the Society, John G. Dyer, 
rendered a report for the vear, as did 
the president and the secretary-treas- 
urer 

The gavel was finally turned over to 
Ernest Graff, a past president of the 
Society who presided during the elec- 
tion of officers. 

Those elected. for the coming vear 
are: President, Joseph C. Abrogast, 
Buffalo; Vice President, John H. Cal- 
lahan, Albany; Secretarv-treasurer, A. 
R. Morley. New York; Councilmen: F. 
S. Schwartz, Troy and Louis Lewy, 
New York. 

The retiring president, R. H. Gross, 
automatically becomes delegate to the 
National Convention. Frances M. Gold- 
en, Rochester, was elected as alternate. 

After a flowery speech and reading 
ten telegrams from all the dignitaries 
of his home city, Abraham Schultz, 
presented the name of Buffalo as the 
convention city for 1922. . There being 
no competitors this city was declared 
to be the official meeting place next 
June 

The delegate to the San Francisco 
Convention was authorized to announce 
taht New York City was in the fight 
for the Naticnal meeting in 1923. 

There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned. 


Monday Evening. 


On Monday evening the annual ban- 
quet of the Society was held in the Ball 
Room of the Hotel, about 140 members: 
and guests sitting down to the excellent 
dinner. 

Singing was enjoyed all through the 
varied courses and by the time coffee 
was served the whole party was in good 
spirits. 

At ten-thirty, Dr. M. J. Lewi, as 
Toastmaster, called for quiet and intro- 
duced the Hon. Herman A. Metz as the 
first speaker of the evening. He was fol- 
lowed by the Hon. Edward Riegelman, 
Borough President of Kings. Royal S. 
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Copeland, M.D. Commissioner of Health 
Hon. John G. Dyer, Harry P. Clifton, 
President of the N. A. C., R. H. Gross, 
J. C. Arbogast and the Rev. J. H. Lyons 
of Brooklyn. 

There was none of the seriousness 
which marked those of earlier in the 
day, in the post-prandial speeches. 
Many good stories were told and the 
diners were often rocked with laughter 
at some particularly trenchant humor. 

The food was excellent, the addresses 
fine, but, as a group at one table re- 
marked many times during the evening, 
“the old place ain’t what it uster be.” 


The Scientific Program. 


At Trinity Hospital, Brooklyn, on 
Saturday, June 4th, the members were 
invited to witness several operations. 

Dr. William Francis Campbell, a no- 
ted surgeon, of Brooklyn, conducted a 
clinic in operative surgery for the cor- 
rection of hallux valgus and the exci- 
sion of exostoses at the heads of the 
fifth metatarsals. Everything was per- 
fectly arranged to enable the spectators 
to see and understand the various cases. 
The technic was excellent. X-Ray pho- 
tos of the cases were prominently dis- 
playe before operating and Dr. Camp- 
bell gave a thorough explanation of 
each case before and during operation, 
explaining each step as he proceeded, 
so that no one present failed to under- 
stand. All present agreed that it was 
the best clinic they ever attended and 
an afternoon pleasantly and profitably 
spent. 

The committee and those present 
take this opportunity to publicly ex- 
press their gratitude to Dr. Campbell 
for his courtesy. 

The scientific features of the conven- 
tion were divided into two sections. 
‘Tuesday morning from 10 to 12, Alva M. 
Stafford, M.D., of New York, assisted 
by John Callahan, of Albany, gave a 
lecture and demonstration in the use 
of high frequency current for various 
ailments of the foot and leg, and the 
removal of verruca by fulguration. It 
was very evident that the bi-polar meth- 
odis superior to the uni-polar method 
in this particular condition. The lec- 
ture and demonstration was well given 
and from the attitude of the audience 
it could be readily seen that it was well 
taken. 

The afternoon session was under the 
personal supervision of Otto F. Schus- 
ter, who lectured as the various demon- 
strations were being conducted. Albert 
R. Marshall gave a very interesting de- 


monstration of the various forms of 
massage and as this was an innovation, 
it proved to be of more than ordinary 
interest. E. H. Keller, of Schnectady, 
assisted by M. F. Foster, of Syracuse, 
next gave a very fine demonstration of 
weak foot strapping. D. M. J. Hogan, 
of Albany, did justice to himself and to 
his sponsor, his dad, in his demonstra- 
tion of strapping for sprained ankle. J. 
H. B. Werther, of Brooklyn, did well 
in strapping for tendo Achillis strain. 
Bryde Campbell, of New York, gave us 
something new when she demonstrated 
a rest strapping. Emmy N. Brown, of 
New York, showed the proper method 
of padding for metatarsalgia. 

The committee takes this opportun- 
ity to thank the following named for 
their kindness in supplying necessary 
equipment: Wappler Electric Co., J. 
Kurtag, Johnson & Johnson, Brawley, 
and last, but not least, Myron B. Por- 
tenar, of Brocklyn, for the use of his 
foot and leg which was badly abused. 

The historian of the State Society 
must be congratulated on the very in- 
teresting paper hich he read and the 
members appreciated the efforts of D. 
M. Hogan, of Albany, in compiling the 
data necesary to make so complete a 
history. 

Those who registered at the State 
meeting were: 


Albany—D M. Hogan, D. J. M. Hogan, 
J, H. Callahan. 

Brooklyn—M. D. Schwarz, M. A. Portenar, 
P. A. Buhl, I. Sigel, P. A. Avril, F Schmitt, 
M. Underhill, J. H. Werther, N. B. Rindlaub, 
A. Gattuso, H. Scheimberg, C Herz, C. May- 
field, I. W. Peet, Jr.. M. Moldauer, N. Gott- 
lieb, H. Brown, *F, Acocella, F. M. Plumer. 

Buffalo—J C. Arbogast, A. M. Schultz. 

Canandaigua —H. Leiser. 

Gloversville—B. J. Silver. 

Lake Placid—M. H, Foute. 

Middletown—G. Mould. 

New York—M. Lewy, A. R Morley, L. 
Lewy. A. N. C. Thorp, E. Brown, M. J. 
Lewi, R. H. Gross, E. K. Burnett, M Nach- 
bar, R. W. Griffin, M, C. Katz, H. L. Gold- 
wag, J. G. Dyer, M_ Faske, C. Schifter, M. 
E. Bailey, E. Graff, G. Marten, W. J. Karas 
B, Campbell, J. H. Dillon, A. M. Stafford, 
A R. Marshall, L. Lederer, O. Schuster. 

Rochester—F. M. Golden, J. D. Stone, 
S. P. Tiernan, E. O, Mann, J. March. 

Schenectady—-E. H. Keller, B Levy, Mrs. 
Keller, Mrs. Levy, T. K. Ryan. 

Syracuse—A. S, Moyde, M. T. Foster, 8. 
G. Cunningham 

Troy—F. Schwarz. 


Visitors from out of the State were: 


Baltimore, Md., H. P. Clifton; Hartford, 
Conn., F. W. Wheelock, A. B, Linsley, E. 
Pyne; Hazelton, Pa, M. A. Gabell. 


At the request of the president a fi- 
nancial statement of the New York So- 
eety for the period from Jan. 1, 1920 to 
May 31, 1921, is printed here: 
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Balance Jan. 1, 1920, Garfield Na- 


tional Bank ... om $307.00 
Items included in business of 1919 
but not deposited until 1920 56.00 
Cash receipts—January 1, 1920 to 
May 31, 1921: 
Interest on School of Chir- 
opody stock...... $360.00 
Membership dues 4,277.69 
Advertisers Convention 
Programme 70.00 
Final Dividend Carnegie 
Trust Company 74.14 
4,781.83 
Deduct—Cash Disburrements—January 1, 
to May 31, 1921 
Convention Expense «++ $518.55 
93.58 
Contributions. 100.00 
Delegate Expense ......... 536.34 
Printing. postage and sta- 
tionery 402.40 
General Expense 77.10 


Legal and Profes 


pense 777.72 
Saiaries 139.98 
Pedic Items .. 554.00 
Lantern Slides and Case... 18.00 
Division Dues ........... 42473 
National Association of Chi- 

ropodists Dues ......... 1,184.69 
Total Cash Disbursements......... 4,900.21 


Balance, as per 
cash book 


check 


book and 


$244.62 


Kings County Division 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Kings County Division, Pedic Society, 
State of New York was held at 1313 
Bedford Avenue, on Monday evening, 
May 23rd, at 9:15 P.M. Chairman H. A. 
Brown presided until the election of his 
successor. 

W. J. Sager was elected to member- 
ship, and Herman Gartner and L. A. 
Jones were suspended for non-payment 
of dues. 

The report of the chairman, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and various committees 
were read and placed on file. 

This being the annual meeting of the 
Division officers were elected for the 
coming year as follows: Chairman, P. 
A. Buhl; vice-chairman, Carl Hertz; 
secretary-treasurer, P. A. Averil. 

There being no further business the 
meeting adourned. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Monroe Division ,Pedic Society of the 
State New York, was postponed from 
the first to the second Monday in June 
so that a full report of the State Con- 
vention recently held in Brooklyn, 
could be obtained. The members met at 
their meeting rooms, 98 East Main St., 


Rochester, on the 13th of June. Dr. 
Frances M. Golden, Chairman, presided. 

Dr. J. Dumont Stone, ene of the del 
egates of the Division to the State Con- 
vention gave a complete report of the 
activities of the members while in 
Brooklyn, including the outings as well 
as the scientific features and business 
meetings. 

The members were pleased to learn of 
the election of Joseph C. Arbogast, of 
Buffalo, as President of the State So- 
ciety, and will work with the Erie Div- 
ision to insure the success of the next 
State Convention to be held in Buffalo. 

The members wish to express to the 
Kings Division, their sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the good time which 
was given them by the Brooklyn boys 
while they were here in New York. 


OHIO 


The annual meeting of The Pedic So- 
ciety of The State of Ohio was held at 
the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, on May 
30, (Decoration Day), President U. E. 
Whities, presiding. 

Members present included: C. P. 
Beach, secretary-treasurer; M. S. Har- 
molin, C. B. Knowles, A. J. Thorman, 
members of the executive board. N. O. 
Kramer, Annis I. Cook, Belva Brill, H. 
H. Lohrmer, H. E. Powers, F. H. 
Michaels, L. Stenick, E. A. Lemon, L. 
Roarak, A. E. Tiser, N. A. Beach, L. 
L. Smith, J. Heffernan, J. Ainsley, Mary 
Hannan, H. A. Stahl, K. Dikran, Dee 
E. Whities, C. Jacobs, M. C. Altenberg, 
H. Otterson, and N. C. McBane. 

The morning session was given over 
to the business of the Association. The 
same officers were re-elected for an- 
other year. 

The amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws of the N. A. C. were read 
and discussed for the instruction of 
our delegate to the San Francisco Con- 
vention. 

H. P. Otterson, on a demit from W. 
Va. Pedic Society was accepted as a 
member. Dr. Freeman, of Cincinnati, 
an old member of the N. A. C. was 
elected a member of the Society. 

The afternoon was given over to a 
scientific session. Dr. T. A. Willis, one 
of Cleveland's leading orthopaedic sur- 
geons, talked on “Surgery of the Foot”, 
and Dr. T. D. Bristol, discussed the sub- 
ject of “Diathermy.” If one may judge 


by the discussion of these papers, those 
present were more than pleased with 


Monroe Division. 
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the efforts of these two leading lights 
of the medical profession. Dr. U. E. 
Whities, our president, then gave a 
demonstration of metheds of adjusting 
sub-luxations of the tarsal bones. 

J. V. Christ, the Wappler represen- 
tative, gave a demonstration of elec- 
trical apparatus suitable for chiropodial 
requirements. 

In the evening the members of the 
Society attended the class dinner of 
the 1921 class of the Ohio College of 
Chiropody, which was followed by the 
Graduation Exercises at which fifteen 
graduates of the college received their 
degrees and automatically became 
members of the society. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Chiropody Society of Pennsylvania 
were held on June 14th, and proved to 
be a great success, thanks to the efforts 
of the Entertainment and Ways and 
Means Committees, Dr. B. D. Grist and 
Dr. A. R. Keirsey, chairmen, respective- 
ly. The members present were greatly 
surprised and delighted to have as the 
guest of the evening, Dr. Harry Clifton, 
President of the N. A. C., for which 
pleasure credit is due to Dr. A. M. Hall, 
retiring president. At the close of the 
banquet, Dr. Clifton made a very fine 
address. 

Reports of the various committees 
on the work of the year just closed 
were submitted, also reports of the 
president and secretary-treasurer. 

The following officers and delegates 
were elected: President, A. R. Keirsey; 
lst Vice-president, E. Rosenbaum; 2nd 
Vice-President, Thos. L. White; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, I. N. Creager; Board of 
Governors, A. M. Hall; delegate, E. L. 
Brown. 


MICHIGAN 


A regular meeting of the Michigan 
Chiropodist Association was held late 
in May in Detroit, at which time officers 
for the coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: George L. Riegel, of Detroit, 
President; F. E. Jilek, Vice-president; 
M. J. Stevens, Secretary; G. A. Bene- 
dict, Treasurer. Drs. Louis Weiss, E. 
Crans, and A. S. Brewer were elected on 
the Board of Directors, retiring Drs. 
F. E. Jilek, E. F. Saunders and M. E. 
Stryker. 

Many of the old members were sur- 
prised to see so many new faces among 
those present at the meeting and sev- 
eral of the newer members made short 


speeches. The meeting was a decided 
success and great enthusiasm was shown 
in the work of the society and in that 
of chiropody generally thorughout the 
country. 

A conference has been held by the 
officers and a working schedule for the 
coming year is now being drawn up. 
Among the matters which are being 
considered is the location of a regular 
meeting place, the institution of a free 
clinic, and the prosecution of _ illegal 
practitioners in the State. 

In a short time a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors will be called 
when the matter of policy will be 
brought before them and a definite line 
of action decided upon. 


VIRGINIA 


The regular semi-annual meeting of 
this association was held on May 23rd, 
at Murphy's Hotel, Richmond, Va., Dr. 
W. E. Ellis presiding. 

The Secretary was instructed to pro- 
cure a complete list of all chiropodists 
holding a certificate to practice in this 
state from the Secretary of the Medical 
State Board of Examiners and to ap- 
proach all white practitioners not al- 
ready members and eligible for mem- 
bership in this association and the N. 
A. C. to join. It was further decided 
upon that the co-operation of the Medi- 
eal State Board of Examiners should 
be solicited to present all applications 
for examinations to practice chiropody 
in Virginia for endorsement to this as- 
sociation. The resignation of Dr. Al- 
onzo Burke was accepted. The amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws 
of the N. A. C. were freely discussed, 
but no definite action taken there up- 
on. Dr. N.C. Mueller was again elect- 
ed to represent the Virginia Pedic As- 
sociation at the next convention of the 
National Association to be held at San 
Francisco. Under the scientific pro- 
gram padding was taken up, and the 
Quiz Compend of the Scientific Com 
mittee of the N. A. C. was taken up. 
At the close of the meeting all voted 
this to be the most congenial and har- 
monious meeting enjoyed for some 
time. 


Obituary 
Again the Grim Reaper has laid his 
hands heavily upon us, removing from 
our midst one of our most faithful 
workers, one always ready to lend the 
helping hand, always willing to respond 
to any task for the benefit of our om 
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ganization or its members and the up- 
lift of our profession. 

Dr. Jennie Hayes passed away, after 
many months of intense, but patient 
suffering, on June 9th. Peace be with 
with her, ever! 

Dr. Hayes was one of the organizers 
of The Virginia Pedic Association and 
was greatly instrumental in the pass- 
ing of our State law. She held the 
office of secretary-treasurer for almost 
five years, since its organization, and 
was beloved by all for her sweet and 
true character, and the principles of 
an ethical professional woman, which 
she always manifested. May the spirit 
of her work for the good of our pro- 
fession ever guide us to continued ef- 
fort. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


At the recent anunal meeting of the 
Chiropody Society of West Virginia, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing vear: A. H. Schanz, President, 
Wheeling; F. P. Deem, Vice-President, 
Parkersburg; W. C. Viehman, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Huntington; Board of Gov- 
ernors: W. C. Moorman, Wheeling: P. 
C. Jarboe, Clarksburg; R. E. Wakefield, 
Huntington. 

Parkersburg was the city selected for 
the 1922 annual meeting. 

The meeting was well attended and 
the demonstrators were exceedingly 
good. The work done by Dr. A. H. 
Schanz, was easily the feature. Dr. 
Schanz demonstrated that it was not 
necessary to raise the heads of the me- 
tatarsal bones to cure heloma molle, 
contending that by placing a felt pad 
(one inch long and half an inch wide) 
between the fourth and fifth metatarsal 
heads, will rotate the bones relieving 
the pressure and ultimately curing the 
offender. 

A committe motored to Pittsburgh to 
make a friendly visit to the weli known 
humorist, Dr. Albert E. Smallwood. 
Having reached their ultimate destin- 
ation, the comittee thought best to 
telephone Dr. Smallwood so as to give 
the little doctor ample time to gather 
in the moisture. The attempt to locate 
the doctor over he telephone was with- 
out results and an S. O. S. was sent out 
but “nothing doing.” The doctor must 
have been in a neighbor's cellar collect- 
ing the empties. 

Two new members were elected and 
one dimit accepted making three new 
members for the State Society. 


Dr. W. C. Viehman, who retired as 
president, after a service extending 
through seven years, delivered an ad- 
dress of farewell as the executive officer. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Viehman, the 
State of West Virginia enjoys a wide 
awake State Society and has a very 
good law governing the practice of chir- 
opody. His untiring efforts have not 
been made in vain. Fees were standard- 
ized during his administration, harmony 
prevails among the practitioners, and, 
above all, Dr. Viehman insisted that ev- 
ery member respected his ethical code. 
Dr. Viehman reports that the members 
were ethical in every respect and that 
each and every member has a modernly 
equipped office and that they are open 
to inspection by any one at any time. 
However, the members feeling the need 
of Dr. Viehman’s services, they insist- 
ed on his accepting the office of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, which he did. 

Through this report the West Virginia 
Society wishes to voice their regrets of 
the resignation of Dr. Ernest Graff, as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the N.AC. He 
has been a loyal and faithful officer, and 
with his passing as secretary we will 
miss him, yes, sadly miss him. How- 
ever, as the passing moment is ours long 
enough to grasp the hand of friendship, 
let us say good to those who are among 
us and living. Dr. Graff has been tried 
and never found wanting: he has served 
through the most trying and critical 
period of the profession, and his efforts 
have not been made in vain. During his 
term of office the profession has pros- 
pered, and we, from West Virginia, ex- 
tend our right hand to him in token of 
our appreciation for the loyalty and 
devotion he has given us and the pro- 
fession. May good luck be with him 
and the Supreme Being bestow upon 
him good health and prosperity. 

WISCONSIN 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Wisconsin Chiropodists Society was held 
in the office of Dr. Alvine Kluckow on 
the evening of May 18th, 1921, at eight 
o'clock. 

Because of the necessity to clean up 
an accumulated amount of business, the 
usual scientific programme was in a 
measure dispensed with, but a demon- 
stration on the surgical drill was given 
by different members. 

The matter of prosecuting of unlicen- 
sed chiropodists in the State was also 
discussed at this meeting but action was 
postponed until the matter had been 
more thoroughly considered. 
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STERILIZE 


FEET—HANDS-INSTRUMENTS 


Hyclorite affords perfect and immediate steriliza- 
tion. Its germicidal strength is one hundred and 
seventy-five times greater than hydrogen of peroxide, 
and ten times that of undiluted carbolic acid. Yet 
Hyclorite is non-irritating and non-poisonous. It will 
not burn or blister when used undiluted. 


For the protection of both your patient and your- 
self make it a practice to sterilize your hands and 
instruments, as well as the field of operation. This 
precaution will take but two or three minutes and 
contribute greatly to your comfort and protection. 


Also an invaluable aid in treating— 


BROMIDROSIS—This condition is readily over- 
come by immersing the affected foot in a dilution 
of one-half teaspoonful of Hyclorite to a quart of 
water. 


PARON YCHITIS—“Run-a-round”—tThis ulcerated 
affection submits to the solvent action of Hyclorite 
on diseased and pussy tissue, bathed with one-to-three 
dilution and dressed with a loose, saturated bandage. 


The Hyclorite professional 

bulletin for Chiropodists gives 

@)}° specific treatment for different 

affections. It will be sent to you 

free, together with a professional 
size bottle of Hyclorite. 


Hyclorite Prevents Infection 


BETHLEHEM LABORATORIES, 


INCORPORATED 
Bethlehem Pennsylvania 


Antiseptic, Germicide, Deodorant 


NCE! 
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FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 
For CHIROPODISTS 


Handpieces, Tools, Flexible Shafts anJ Casings 


a3? 


Factory at Prince Bay, Staten Island, N. Y. 


ufacture of fine mechanical equipment for 

dentistry and for other applications is a rea- 
sonable basis of claim for our ability to produce tools 
and apparatus of distinct merit. Throughout the 
dental world our reputation for accurately made, 
durable equipment is unchallenged. 


O wi seventy-six years experience in the man- 


Manufacturers and dealers in mechanical goods 
for chiropody are invited to correspond with us with 
regard to the purchase of standard handpiece and 
flexible shaft equipment and in connection with spe- 
cial attachments in which our engineers can render 
invaluable service. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 
Flexible Shaft Department 
84 MARKET STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FOOT FORM BAKER 


DR. AARON BLUMES 


EASY Write for 
Payments THERMOPED Literature 
Positive and immediate relief for pain. Spe- 
cially adapted for the chiropodist. Thermo- 
meter registers heat; finished with nickel; 
frame built with an air space Keeps the 
outside moderately cool and the inside hot. 
Snap switch, push button. Patient can regu- 
late heat, Time saver, income producer. At- 
tend to your next patient while baking is in 
progress. 

Our Leg and Knee Sleeve can be attached to 
Baker for Leg and Knee Baking if so desired. 


UNIVERSAL THERMOPED CO., 
Tel, 6170 Wadsworth 3875 Broadway, N.Y.C. (Patented) 


ite Cons on 
FOR SALE ENTITLES YOU FO A 


am forced to sacrfiice my For 
practice of thirty years. Com- Onl 
plete modern equipment. Best nly 


No. 3C @ $1.00 


location in Kansas City. 


ECAUSE of ill health I $2 SAMPLE ORDER 


E. W. Cohen | 


200 Lillis Bldg. 
Kansas C ity, Missouri. TAPPAN ZEE SURGICAL CO 
Box R Nyack, N, Y. 


For Painless Operations 
In Podiatry 


Antiseptic Local Anaesthetic 


With Cocaine 1% or With Novocain 2% 


Guarantees the Perfect Anaesthetising Agent, because it 
possesses the two most essential properties—it is 


STERILE as well as ISOTONIC 


Add to these its STABILITY and you have the chief reasons 
for its exclusive use by thousands of discriminating operators 
all over the world. 


Free samples and literature furnished on receipt of request 
accompanied by your professional card. 


THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO., Springville, Erie County, N. Y. 
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THE EDITOR HAS BEEN TOLD 
THAT— 

S. Rutherford Levy, third vice-presi- 
dent of the N. A. C., and for many 
years active as an officer of the Calli- 
fornia Pedic Society, has left San Fran- 
cisco and will practice in Philadelphia. 
His trip to Quakertown last year was 
not without its rewards for he and I. 
N. Creager, the secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Society, were married in Quak- 
ertown on June 30th. Dr. Levy's of- 
fice of secretary has been filled by Dr 
Frank M. Shay, Phelan Building, San 
Francisco. 

* * 
Dr. W.L. Hall, Temple University School 
of Chiropody, Class of 1921, was busy 
with another conquest during his 
months of study. He has captured Mae 
Bennie, the charming daughter of Dr. 
James R. Bennie. The Temple Class 
Book registers “Wes” as the class pro- 
phet—Some little soothsayer ,say we. 
Congratulations! 

* * * 

The Brooklyn Convention was not 
entirely to the liking of Mr. Volstead. 
Ah, come on, now, “Vollie,” a fellow 
needs some consolation for spending 
two days in Brooklyn—don’'t feel too 
peeved over the moisture 


AIMING FOR 
THE C4USE 


and accomplishing your 
purpose is an achieve- 
ment you can easily 
realize with the 


Georges Adjustable) 


ANTERIOR METATARSAL 
ARCH SUPPORT 


Retaining the transverse arch exactly 
as Nature intended is a simple matter 
when you depend on this device. You 
avoid all doubt because its principle re- 
stores every function to true alignment. 


Trade Price $1.25 the pair 
Retail Price $2.50 the pair 


Patented and Manufactured By 


J. J. Georges & Son 


Washington, D. C. 


(Write for further information) 


“AMERICAN” 


CHAIRS | 
SATISFACTION 


Catalogue C-3, Sent on Request 


AMERICAN METAL 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


(Successor to Clark & Roberts Co.) 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


TRADE maRK 


OINTMENT 


Contains no Iodine, Alum, o7 
other chemica! e'ements not 
found in the skin and muscles. 


Specific for Soft Corns. 
Most Effective Surgical Dressing. 


Starts healing in local chomic 
surface conditions where other 
surface applications fail. 


Bunions, pruritis, burns, 
scalds, chilblains, most 
surface disorders. 


Send for sample and details to 


THIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 


141 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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No Connection With Any Other Shoe Store TRADING Under 
My Name 


July and August July and August 


[| 9 to 5:30 9 to 5:30 i 
1 Saturday to 1 P.M. Saturday to 1 P.M. H 
SH Oo ow E S 

FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN } 


are recommended 
in all cases by the Profession to their patients in which advice is sought 
on the footwear to be worn where correction and comfort are essentia!. 


i 


5) Our special We do not make diagnosis of foot ailments, Our special s+ 
“Ped-Wel” co-operating with the profession in their “Cadet” 
last for corrective foot-work by conforming to their last for 
children. standard of requirements. boys. 


“Hart” Sensible Shoes offer the satisfaction of quality of leath- 
ers and workmanship, together with the unique and specialized 
“HART SERVICE” of careful, intelligent and painstaking fitting. 


“HART” Shoes are “SENSIBLE” Shoes. 
MODERATELY PRICED 
OBTAINABLE NOWHERE ELSE 


j 37 WEST 46TH STREET 
‘i Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues NEW YORK 


HEADQUARTERS 


Why not make OUR OFFICE your headquarters while visit- 
ing SAN FRANCISCO during the N. A. C. CONVENTION? 


There will be no commercial 
exhibit at the convention. 


Manufacturers have made arrange 
ments to display their products 
in our show rooms, where you will 
find a most complete display of 
chiropody equipment and supplies. 


One block from the official hotel. 


(Marcus-Jesoine 


INCORPORATED 


730 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco U. S. A. 
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PODIATRY FITTING SERVICE 


Combines so successfully with the treatment 
accorded by the chiropodist to make for the 
absolute comfort of the patient, that many 
of the profession rely on it exclusively. 
When sending patients we appreciate your 


writing or telephoning their particular shoe 
requirements. 


Yyy, 
\ 

appliances— \ SS SHOES Z LL Podiatry Shoes 
only shoes. S> —S to your patients. 

~~ ‘THE DAWN OF A NEW ERAIN 
( FOOT COMFORT 
25 WEST 50th STREET, N.Y. CITY ... . WM. J. McGRATH, Mgr. 
1348 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA .. Wm. J. Farley, Mgr. 


ren. 


Side elevation to sup- La 


Pocket allows 
ample adjust- 


ment for 
metatarsal 
wedge. 
Longitudinal 
wedge for adjust- 
Specially 
shaped meta- 
tarsal wedge. 


& Physiologically Correct 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


NATHAN ANKLET SUPPORT CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City, U.S.A. 


MUSCLE-DEVELOPING NATHA 


FOOT APPLIANCES 


FLEXIBLE CUSHIONEDS TATHAS ADJUSTABLE NO-MFTA} 
THE “MASTERPIECE” OF MECHANICAL ORTHOPEDICS 
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CHIROPODIST’S WORK CABINET 
and STERILIZER 


No 1 The convenient arrangement of this Cabinet 


gives the right-at-hand service required. The 

upper right compartment is a formaldehyde 

vapor sterilizer, with air-tight doors, and 

with two adustable perforated-metal instru- 

ment trays. The lower right and entire left 
compartments are storage sections, with 
adjustable polished plate glass shelves. The 

left compartment may be locked. The 

metal top of cabinet is open over all three 

sections, which allows an abundance of light 

into the entire cabinet. The plate glass top 

rests on heavy fe't.: Finished throughout in 
oven-baked white enamel and is the finest 
Chiropody Cabinet obtainable. Top 12 inch- $125 00 
es by 30 inches. Height of Cabinet 32 inches. . 


Shipped F. O. B. Chicago 


Convenient partial-payment terms or special discount for cast.. 


Write for general catalog of Chiropedic 
Fittings, Instruments and Supplies. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 


Chiropody Supply Department 
213 W. Schiller St., CHICAGO 
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Ne. 882% Chair with Basin attached $85 No, 843% Cabinet A & J Style, $60 No. 10 Violet Ray Cau 
No. 1257 Drill, attached with and Papilloma Fulgura 
Electric Lamp attached, extra $8.00 extensive bracket $54.00 Machine $54.00 
No, 1260 Drill with Floor Standard and Burrs, $54.00 

RICES of material are lower and will be still lower in the near future. We are giving 
Pru the advantage at once by making prices practically as low as we had before the war. 

If you attended the N. A. C. convention at St. Louis in 1918 you visited our factory and 
remember the large building full of machinery for making the beautiful sanitary furniture 
in large quantity and of finest quality and with very small labor cost. We sell direct from 
factory to you at the same small profit that a manufacturer must get from a dealer. We pay 
no commissions, employ no travelling men, and no dealer or jobber, and no factory selling 
through agents and dealers can make you as low prices as ours. For over twenty years Art- 
Aseptible furniture has been the standard line; all joints are electric welded; baked enamel 
finish of highest quality. You may buy on the monthly payment plan and make the improve- 
ment of your income resulting from the new equipment more than pay the small! installments 
I guarantee every article to be satisfactory or subject to return. 


4&£@ Send for Complete Catalogue at Once GA 


ART- ASEPTIBLE FURNITURE COMPANY 
Factory: 6700 VERNON PLACE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
116 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO. 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
1732 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Literature pertaining to 


PARATHESIN 

as employed by specialists in the treatment of the foot, can be 
had on request. This printed matter will show how this prod- 
uct can be applied locally to a skin-broken surface to relieve 
pain, and how it is effective for this purpose for hours after 
use. Readers of this journal can likewise be supplied with 
literature fully explaining the uses of 

NOVOCAIN 
the ideal local anesthetic utilized in foot conditions where pain- 
less operative measures are to be employed. 

ORTHOFORM 
belonging to the same group as Parathesin, is again obtainable. 

For further particulars on all of the above address 


HAMETZ LABORATORIES, 


One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New York 
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